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Bookkeeping  for  Business  Education  Departments  in  Pennsylvania' s 
Public  Schools  is  the  second  of  a series  of  curricular  bulletins  which  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  plans  to  develop  relative  to  business 
education  subjects.  Need  for  this  publication  has  been  manifested  in 
requests  from  Pennsylvania  educators  for  information  and  assistance  in 
the  area  of  bookkeeping. 

For  the  high  school  student  who  intends  to  follow  a career  in  business, 
a course  in  bookkeeping  is  almost  indispensable.  This  bulletin  has  been 
prepared  to  guide  business  education  departments  in  improving  their 
instruction  of  bookkeeping.  It  contains  suggestions  concerning  such 
phases  as  objectives,  grade  placement,  guidance,  orientation  of  students, 
instructional  procedures,  practice  sets,  materials  and  equipment,  content 
matter,  and  standards  of  achievement.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
prescribe  a course  of  study  that  would  be  applicable  to  all  teaching 
situations.  Appreciation  is  extended  to  the  South-Western  Publishing 
Company  and  to  the  following  school  systems  for  providing  photographs 
for  this  bulletin:  Kingston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Shippensburg, 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  York. 

We  urge  teachers  and  administrators  to  send  comments  on  this  publica- 
tion with  constructive  recommendations  to  William  H.  Selden,  Jr.,  Con- 
sultant, Business  Education,  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Administration, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


a,*  4 ScAool  Sv&ject 

Bookkeeping  is  an  accepted  systematic  procedure  for  maintaining 
records  of  financial  transactions.  Individuals  in  their  daily  living  can 
use  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  in  personal  budgeting,  family  records, 
and  social  records.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  use  or  existence  of 
records  today  is  that  they  are  kept  for  both  business  and  personal  tax 
purposes.  Many  smaller  businesses  would  not  keep  records  if  it  were 
not  for  the  purpose  of  having  information  for  government  reports.  Busi- 
nessmen make  use  of  bookkeeping  records  in  determining  profit  or  loss, 
cost  analysis,  and  so  on.  Various  types  of  financial  statements  are  also 
used  in  planning  future  operations  of  a business. 

Philosophy 

Although  we  are  privileged  to  spend  our  money  as  we  wish,  we 
nevertheless  have  an  obligation  to  use  prudence  and  common  sense  in 
the  handling  of  our  financial  affairs.  Our  large  businesses  do  a com- 
mendable job  in  the  maintenance  of  books  and  records  and  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  and  reports.  But  what  about  the  local  grocery  store,  the 
farmer,  the  average  citizen,  the  local  club,  and  the  church — does  this 
group  maintain  adequate  records?  Unfortunately  many  of  them  do  not, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  important  reasons  why  adequate 
records  should  be  kept.  First,  to  the  average  citizen  they  are  a guide 
for  a planned  expenditure  of  income  and  to  the  businessman  they  are  a 
guide  for  a more  systematice  operation  of  the  business.  Second,  the 
problem  of  taxation  is  a big  one  and  carefully  prepared  records  are 
mandatory  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  income  tax  as  well  as  other 
tax  forms. 

Newly  formed  business  enterprises  as  well  as  many  small  ones  already 
in  existence  have  in  some  instances  encountered  difficulties  in  keeping 
an  adequate  set  of  books.  Partially  as  a result  of  an  inadequate  system 
of  recordkeeping  and  cost  analysis  employed  by  numerous  small  business- 
men, we  have  had  countless  numbers  of  failures  in  the  business  world. 
The  lack  of  proper  recordkeeping  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  a business  fails.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the  public 
secondary  schools  offer  instruction  in  the  area  of  bookkeeping. 

Bookkeeping  might  easily  be  considered  the  heart  of  the  business  cur- 
riculum. First-year  bookkeeping  has  a twofold  purpose  where  the  social, 
economic  and  personal  aspects  are  of  equal  importance  to  the  vocational 
aspects.  Accuracy,  neatness,  and  promptness  are  concomitant  outcomes 
of  bookkeeping.  When  second-year  bookkeeping  is  taught,  this  course 
should  for  the  most  part  be  offered  on  a vocational  basis. 

Advanced  bookkeeping  courses  are  terminal  in  nature  and  should  be 
taken  only  by  those  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  first 
year  course.  The  advanced  high  school  courses  in  bookkeeping  should 
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only  be  offered  to  students  who  either  plan  to  have  part  or  full-time  jobs 
in  the  area  of  accounting  or  to  those  who  plan  to  take  post-high-school 
training  and  study  accounting. 

High  schools  have  occasionally  been  criticized  for  offering  courses  in 
bookkeeping  because  many  students  who  later  become  employed  as  book- 
keepers perform  routine  tasks.  It  is  true  that  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ment of  a large  industry,  a bookkeeper  may  keep  but  one  journal. 
Nevertheless,  as  a result  of  having  taken  bookkeeping  in  high  school,  a 
bookkeeper  will  have  a much  better  knowledge  of  the  role  that  his  job 
plays  in  the  accounting  office,  and  he  will  be  better  prepared  to  assume 
a more  responsible  position  when  an  opportunity  for  advancement 
presents  itself. 

Objectives  of  First-Year  Bookkeeping 

1.  To  gain  insight  into  the  operation,  function,  and  internal  workings 
of  a business  enterprise 

2.  To  build  a foundation  in  bookkeeping  principles  and  terminology 
which  can  be  used  if  accounting  is  chosen  as  a vocation 

3.  To  give  enough  background  so  a set  of  books  for  a small  business, 
with  a single  proprietor,  can  be  maintained 

4.  To  establish  an  understanding  of  how  the  basic  principles  of  book- 
keeping can  be  adapted  to  personal  and  social  use 

5.  To  show  the  relationship  of  all  bookkeeping  forms  to  the  entire 
bookkeeping  cycle  from  the  opening  entries  to  the  post-closing  trial 
balances 

6.  To  develop  habits  of  accuracy,  independent  thinking,  legibility, 
neatness,  promptness,  and  thoroughness 

7.  To  teach  attitudes  of  cooperativeness,  intellectual  honesty,  whole- 
some respect  for  business  as  an  institution,  and  the  opportunities 
business  offers  for  employment 

8.  To  indicate  how  a properly  kept  set  of  records  can  provide  the  neces- 
sary information  for  the  preparation  of  a tax  return  for  either  a 
private  individual  or  a business  enterprise 

9.  To  serve  as  an  exploratory  course  to  determine  the  interest  in  and 
aptitude  for  the  opportunities  offered  by  accounting  as  a profession 

10.  To  provide  information  that  can  be  used  in  any  line  of  business 

11.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  to  prepare,  read,  and  interpret 
simple  business  reports  and  financial  statements 


Objectives  of  Second-Year  Bookkeeping 

1.  To  teach  the  necessity  and  the  importance  of  systematic  and  accurate 
records  as  a guide  to  successful  business  management 

2.  To  stimulate  interest  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting  so  the  students 
will  wish  to  acquire  additional  education  in  this  field 

3.  To  enhance  the  ability  to  understand,  analyze,  and  interpret  financial 
reports 

4.  To  present  a background  in  the  handling  of  the  capital  accounts  made 
necessary  by  partnerships  and  corporations 
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5.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  current  tax  laws  and  regulations 
which  have  a direct  bearing  on  accounting  records 

6.  To  build  mutual  respect  for  labor,  management,  and  government 

7.  To  point  out  that  personal  economic  success  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  same  principles  as  business 

8.  To  gain  skill  in  the  use  of  accounting  as  an  instrument  of  control 
in  modern  business 

Comparison  of  Objectives  With  Content 

The  following  material  indicates  the  most  significant  objectives  and 
compares  them  with  a summary  of  the  information  found  in  Chapter 
Three  pertaining  to  content  matter. 


COMPARISON  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  CONTENT 


Objectives 


Content 


First-Year  Build  a foundation  in  bookkeeping 
Bookkeeping  fundamentals 

Present  a background  so  a set  of 
books  for  a small  business  can  be 
maintained 


Fundamentals 
Balance  sheet 
Equation 
"T”  accounts 
Profit  and  loss  statement 


Establish  an  understanding  of  how 
bookkeeping  principles  can  be 
adapted  to  everyday  use 

Relate  bookkeeping  forms  to  the 
entire  bookkeeping  cycle 

Develop  habits  of  accuracy,  inde- 
pendent thinking,  legibility,  neat- 
ness, promptness,  and  thoroughness 

Teach  attitudes  of  cooperativeness, 
intellectual  honesty,  and  whole- 
some respect  toward  business 

Indicate  how  records  provide  in- 
formation for  tax  returns  and  other 
reports 

Provide  information  for  use  in  any 
business  endeavor 


Bookkeeping  cycle 
Journalizing 
Posting 
Trial  balance 
Work  sheet 
Adjusting  entries 
Financial  reports 
Closing  entries 
Balancing  and  ruling  ac- 
counts 

Post-closing  trial  balance 
Practice  set 
Payroll 
Others 

Cash  register 
Combination  journal 
Controlling  accounts 
Petty  cash  fund 


Second-Year 

Bookkeeping 


Show  how  business  management  is 
dependent  upon  accurate  records 

Develop  the  ability  to  understand, 
analyze,  and  interpret  financial 
reports 

Present  a background  of  accounts 
made  necessary  by  partnerships  and 
corporations 

Build  an  understanding  of  how  tax 
laws  affect  accounting  records 

Indicate  how  accounting  is  an 
instrument  of  control  in  modern 
business 


Work  sheet 
Current  tax  laws 
Partnership  accounting 
Business  papers 
Corporation  accounting 

Practice  sets 
Partnership 
Corporation 

Voucher  system 

Analysis  of  financial  statements 
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An  important  aspect  of  a bookkeeping  course  is  instruction  in  federal  income  taxes.  The 
instructor  leads  the  discussion  by  using  an  enlargement  of  Form  1040  which  is  available 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Note  examples  of 


Grade  Placement 

Although  first-year  bookkeeping  has  objectives  other  than  vocational, 
this  subject  is  still  considered  one  which  is  primarily  vocational  in  nature. 
This  is  especially  true  in  second-year  bookkeeping.  Since  bookkeeping  is 
a skill  subject  it  is  important  that  it  be  offered  as  close  to  the  time  of  its 
use  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  schools  which  offer  two  years  of  bookkeeping  should 
teach  first-year  bookkeeping  in  grade  eleven.  Two  years  of  bookkeeping 
are  advisable  for  those  students  who  expect  to  become  full-  or  part-time 
bookkeepers  and  students  who  plan  to  study  accounting  in  college.  For 
students  who  plan  to  become  secretaries  or  general  clerks,  bookkeeping 
should  perhaps  be  offered  in  grade  11.  The  twelfth-grade  schedule, 
especially  of  secretarial  students,  will  be  filled  with  subjects  such  as 
office  practice,  second-year  shorthand,  and  second-year  typewriting. 

There  are  some  schools,  especially  those  located  in  small  communities, 
that  offer  only  one  year  of  bookkeeping.  Sometimes  in  a one-teacher 
business  department  this  course  is  offered  every  other  year.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  advisable  to  offer  this  subject  in  either  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  grade. 

Guidance 

Not  only  is  a knowledge  of  bookkeeping  important  for  a bookkeeper, 
but  it  is  also  valuable  to  the  typist,  the  stenographer,  and  the  sales  clerk. 
The  typist  may  type  different  bookkeeping  statements,  the  stenographer 
may  take  dictation  relative  to  accounting  records,  and  the  sales  clerk 
may  record  transactions  relative  to  charge  accounts.  A knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  will  give  the  typist,  the  stenographer,  and  the  sales  clerk 
a better  insight  into  and  an  understanding  of  the  over-all  picture  of 
business  as  well  as  enrich  their  backgrounds  in  the  area  of  general  edu- 
cation. Accordingly,  bookkeeping  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  that  it 
is  one  of  the  best  background  courses  students  can  pursue  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  business  world  even  though  they  never  anticipate  being  employed 
in  the  keeping  of  records. 

A student  who  contemplates  going  into  business  for  himself  or  is  going 
to  work  with  his  father  in  a family  enterprise  needs  some  background 
in  bookkeeping.  It  is  desirable  that  all  employees  be  conscious  of  the 
problems  that  face  management — problems  such  as  credit,  profit,  records, 
etc.  One  of  the  better  ways  to  secure  a knowledge  of  these  problems  is 
to  acquire  a background  in  bookkeeping.  Also,  a knowledge  of  book- 
keeping gives  one  a better  insight  into  the  problems  of  taxation  in- 
cluding taxes  which  a business  pays  and  taxes  which  an  individual  pays. 

Not  every  student  who  takes  bookkeeping  will  use  his  knowledge  of 
accounting  to  earn  a living.  However,  nearly  all  students  will  in  their 
lifetime  live  within  a limited  income.  Therefore,  a knowledge  of  book- 
keeping is  valuable  in  the  management  of  one’s  personal  economic  living. 
Individuals  must  learn  to  keep  adequate  records,  if  only  for  tax  purposes. 
Oftentimes  vocational  success  is  dependent  upon  the  successful  and  happy 
homelife  of  an  individual. 
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Since  the  public  school  is  a democratic  institution,  any  capable  student 
who  desires  to  take  first-year  bookkeeping  should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
Those  students  interested  in  taking  bookkeeping  should  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the  bookkeeping  teacher.  To  be 
successful  in  a bookkeeping  course,  it  is  desirable  for  a student  to  possess 
or  acquire  the  following  characteristics  or  qualifications: 

1.  Ability  and  interest  to  work  3.  Legible  handwriting 

with  numbers  . ..... 

4.  Ability  in  spelling 

2.  Methodical  and  exacting  in  „ , , , . 

work  habits  5.  General  scholastic  achievement 

It  would  be  helpful  to  gather  data  on  those  interested  in  studying  book- 
keeping along  the  lines  of  the  characteristics  and  qualifications  listed. 
This  can  then  be  used  in  giving  desired  guidance. 

Students  who  barely  passed  first-year  bookkeeping  and  whose  grades 
and  classroom  performance  indicate  failure  in  second-year  bookkeeping 
should  be  advised  of  possible  difficulties  in  the  subject.  This  involves 
coordination  of  effort  between  the  teacher  of  first-year  bookkeeping  and 
the  guidance  counselor. 

The  counselor  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  agricultural  students 
can  profit  by  training  in  bookkeeping.  How  successful  a farmer  might 
be  often  depends  on  his  ability  to  keep  an  adequate  set  of  farm  records. 
Tax  reports  make  it  necessary  for  one  engaged  in  agriculture  to  maintain 
a system  of  books. 

In  the  guidance  of  students,  the  following  information  is  significant: 
"Bookkeepers  are  employed  in  all  industries,  with  by  far  the  greatest 
number  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Many  employment  opportunities 
are  found  with  banks,  insurance  companies,  railroads,  and  utility  com- 
panies.” This  material  was  extracted  from  page  144,  1951  edition  of 
Bulletin  998— OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK,  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Another  paragraph  from  this  source  is:  "Over  the  long  run,  the  need 
for  bookkeepers  will  probably  tend  to  increase  because  the  growth  of 
scientific  management  in  industry,  complex  tax  systems,  and  the  general 
complexities  of  the  economy  necessitate  more  record-keeping.  However, 
the  demand  for  bookkeepers  at  any  given  time  depends  mainly  on  the 
level  of  business  activity  and  the  number  of  individual  businesses.” 

It  should  also  be  called  to  the  attention  of  students  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  bookkeeping  and  accounting  positions  are  better  in  larger  cities 
than  in  smaller  communities.  In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  there  are 
many  opportunities  in  this  field  whereas  relatively  few  bookkeeping 
positions  are  available  in  communities  with  a population  of  less  than 
5,000  people. 

The  1950  United  States  census  indicates  the  number  of  bookkeeping 
jobs  as  well  as  the  number  of  accountants  and  auditors  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  were  40,779  (9,263  male  and  31,516  female)  bookkeepers  and 
22,779  (20,357  male  and  2,622  female)  accountants  and  auditors  in  1950. 
In  cities  of  50,000  or  more  population  the  number  of  bookkeepers,  and 
accountants  and  auditors  in  1950  was  as  follows: 
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Accountants 

City  Bookkeepers  and  Auditors 

Allentown  481  284 

Altoona  301  83 

Bethlehem  270  165 

Chester  222  92 

Erie  553  351 

Harrisburg  497  479 

Johnstown  195  65 

Lancaster  350  195 

McKeesport  225  97 

Philadelphia  11,047  6,274 

Pittsburgh  3,041  1,922 

Reading  450  203 

Scranton  770  294 

Wilkes-Barre  338  84 

York  291  135 


The  above  information  indicates  that  almost  half  of  the  bookkeeping, 
and  accounting  and  auditing  positions  may  be  found  in  fifteen  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s largest  cities.  In  addition  to  those  who  work  full  time  as 
bookkeepers,  there  are  many  employees  who  spend  part  of  their  time 
each  day  working  in  the  field  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  This  in- 
cludes those  who  are  secretaries,  owners  of  small  business,  etc. 

Job  Analysis  and  Occupational  Information 

It  is  a good  idea  for  high  schools  to  make  studies  periodically  of  duties 
performed  by  those  who  work  in  bookkeeping  or  accounting  jobs  in  the 
employment  area.  Such  studies  will  help  the  bookkeeping  teacher  offer 
the  type  of  instruction  which  helps  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  industries. 
At  least  one  formal  follow-up  study  should  be  made  of  every  student 
who  receives  a bookkeeping  job  after  leaving  or  graduating  from  high 
school. 

In  utilizing  the  findings  of  a study,  the  length  of  time  that  a bookkeeper 
spends  on  a task  is  not  generally  a sound  yardstick  to  use  although  it  may 
be  one  criterion  to  consider  in  deciding  upon  the  content  matter  to  be 
taught  in  a bookkeeping  course.  Other  criteria  to  consider  are  importance 
and  degree  of  difficulty.  For  instance,  a bookkeeper  may  spend  more 
time  preparing  customers’  statements  than  he  does  in  preparing  a balance 
sheet.  However,  because  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  in  preparing  a 
balance  sheet,  a great  deal  of  training  should  be  allotted  to  this  business 
form. 

Irrespective  of  the  size  of  a business  there  will,  by  necessity,  have  to 
be  one  or  more  persons  employed  to  take  care  of  the  financial  records. 
In  a small  business  probably  only  one  bookkeeper,  working  either  part 
or  full  time  depending  on  the  nature  or  type  of  bookkeeping  system 
used  and  the  size  of  tbe  business,  will  be  needed.  In  a large  business 
an  Accounting  Department  which  has  a staff  of  bookkeepers  and  account- 
ants will  handle  the  work  pertaining  to  the  financial  accounts  and  records. 

The  bookkeeper  in  a small  business  keeps  the  entire  set  of  books.  Most 
of  this  work  will  be  done  by  hand,  and  probably  the  only  machines  used 
will  be  an  adding-listing  machine.  In  addition  to  keeping  the  books  he 
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Besides  work  done  on  bookkeeping  machines  there  is  much  to  be  done  manually  as  is  shown 
in  this  picture  of  the  Accounting  Department  of  the  South-Western  Publishing 


will  probably  prepare  monthly  statements  for  customers.  Then,  too,  he 
will  possibly  have  to  do  payroll  work  and  perform  other  tasks  such  as 
reconciling  bank  statements  and  answering  the  telephone. 

Work  is  more  specialized  in  the  Accounting  Department  of  a large 
business  and  a bookkeeper,  such  as  a ledger  clerk,  will  perform  practically 
the  same  duties  every  day.  In  many  of  the  jobs  in  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment the  work  will  be  done  on  some  type  of  a bookkeeping  machine. 
Either  a Head  Bookkeeper  or  a Junior  Accountant  is  in  charge  of  those  who 
work  as  bookkeepers.  Those  who  work  as  bookkeepers  can  aspire  to 
better  positions  such  as  Head  Bookkeeper,  Junior  Accountant,  or  Cost 
Accountant. 

Regardless  of  whether  one  becomes  a bookkeeper  for  a small  business 
or  a ledger  clerk  for  a large  business,  an  employee  who  has  taken  book- 
keeping in  high  school  will  have  a better  comprehension  of  the  operation 
of  an  accounting  system  and  will  more  readily  understand  how  his  work 
fits  into  the  total  picture.  As  a person  is  promoted  in  the  Accounting 
Department  of  a large  concern,  the  more  he  is  in  demand  in  helping  to 
determine  policy  along  with  the  production  engineer,  the  sales  executive, 
etc.  Many  executives  of  large  corporations  were  at  an  earlier  time  book- 
keepers and  accountants. 

Relationship  to  Other  Subjects 

The  subjects  on  the  elementary  level  which  are  most  closely  related  to 
bookkeeping  are  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  spelling.  It  is  imperative 
that  a bookkeeper  be  able  to  write  both  words  and  figures  legibly.  The 
ability  to  spell  proper  names  without  error  is  also  necessary. 

Before  students  enroll  in  bookkeeping,  they  ought  to  have  studied 
both  business  mathematics  and  general  business.  Much  of  the  subject 
matter  in  business  mathematics  includes  those  skills  necessary  for  success 
in  bookkeeping.  The  business  mathematics  teacher  should  co-ordinate 
his  work  with  the  accounting  instructor  so  that  prospective  bookkeeping 
students  will  receive  the  necessary  mathematical  background.  The  mathe- 
matical deficiency  of  a large  percentage  of  business  education  graduates 
is  materially  reduced  when  a separate  subject  is  offered  in  business  mathe- 
matics. Students  who  study  general  business  before  enrolling  in  book- 
keeping will  have  a knowledge  of  the  following  as  part  of  their 
background:  borrowing  money,  reconciling  bank  accounts,  setting  up 
budgets,  and  simple  record-keeping. 

In  the  majority  of  Pennsylvania’s  public  schools  first-year  bookkeeping 
is  taught  on  the  eleventh  grade  level.  Therefore,  business  mathematics 
should  be  offered  in  grade  ten  and  general  business  in  either  grade  nine 
or  in  grade  ten. 

Today,  beginning  in  the  eleventh  grade  the  business  education  curricu- 
lum has  in  most  schools  become  a double-track  affair  where  students  can 
take  either  the  stenographic  or  the  bookkeeping-clerical  sequence.  In 
some  of  the  larger  schools  it  is  possible  for  business  students  to  elect  one 
or  two  of  four  sequences.  Students,  who  take  bookkeeping  and  are  en- 
rolled in  the  secretarial  sequence  in  grade  11,  will  probably  also  take 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  Students  who  take  bookkeeping  and  are 
enrolled  in  the  bookkeeping-clerical  sequence  in  grade  11  will  probably 
also  take  principles  of  selling  and  typewriting. 
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On  the  twelfth  grade  level  those  students  enrolled  in  the  secretarial 
sequence  will  in  all  probability  not  take  bookkeeping.  Those  students 
who  are  taking  the  bookkeeping-clerical  sequence  will  take  business  law 
and  office  practice  in  addition  to  enrolling  in  second-year  bookkeeping. 

Relationship  to  Business 

In  the  past,  students  who  have  taken  bookkeeping  in  high  school  have 
been  criticized  for  a lack  of  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  fundamentals. 
This  criticism  stems  from  one  of  two  reasons. 

First,  there  is  in  common  use  today  many  variable  but  nevertheless 
acceptable  types  (perhaps  more  than  1,000)  of  bookkeeping  systems. 
One  person  could  not  possibly  be  familiar  with  this  number.  However 
there  are  certain  fundamentals  which  apply  to  all  systems.  Using  these 
fundamentals  as  a background  a student  can  learn  with  little  difficulty 
the  systems  which  are  commonly  used. 

Second,  many  businesses,  especially  small  enterprises,  do  not  maintain 
a bookkeeping  system  which  is  in  accordance  with  acceptable  accounting 
standards.  As  a result  of  an  inadequate  system  of  accounting  which  some 
businesses  employ,  the  high  school  graduate  who  has  had  formal  instruc- 
tion in  bookkeeping  is  at  a loss  in  working  with  this  type  of  a system. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  student,  rather  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
system. 

Then,  too,  schools  have  been  criticized  for  not  offering  instruction  in 
machine  bookkeeping.  There  are  valid  reasons  why  schools  located  in 
small  towns  and  medium  size  cities  should  not  and  do  not  offer  instruction 
on  bookkeeping  machines.  First,  bookkeeping  machines  are  too  expen- 
sive for  the  small  number  of  pupils  who  would  utilize  them.  Second, 
there  are  usually  many  different  types  and  models  of  bookkeeping 
machines  in  any  one  community.  Third,  many  students  in  bookkeeping 
are  taking  this  subject  as  a general  background  for  other  types  of  office 
jobs  and  have  no  need  for  a knowledge  of  machine  accounting.  The 
only  justification  most  schools  might  have  for  offering  instruction  on  a 
bookkeeping  machine  would  be  to  acquaint  students  with  the  general 
principles  of  machine  bookkeeping  and  relieve  them  of  some  fear  of  this 
type  of  equipment  in  their  initial  employment. 

However,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  Pennsylvania  courses  are  offered 
in  machine  bookkeeping  after  students  have  taken  at  least  the  first  year 
of  bookkeeping.  A course  of  this  nature  is  designed  for  those  who  expect 
to  become  bookkeepers. 

Business  has  a greater  need  for  competent  bookkeepers  than  ever  before, 
and  it  appears  that  the  demand  for  bookkeepers  is  increasing.  Book- 
keeping records  are  tools  of  management  and  the  competent  operation 
of  any  business  is  dependent  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  records  which 
are  developed  by  the  bookkeeping  or  accounting  department.  Also, 
bookkeeping  is  the  basis  of  business  analysis  and  the  record  indicates 
what  items  demand  inspection  and  adjustment.  Comparisons  are  readily 
available  on  any  account  that  needs  to  be  studied.  Then,  too,  because 
of  numerous  taxes  on  the  federal,  state,  and  local  level  it  is  mandatory 
that  business  maintain  an  accurate  set  of  books. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


<7%et6,od&  and  ^ec^ti^cce^  <lu&t%uctia*i 

Teacher  Preparation 

Good  teaching  necessitates  a prescribed  plan  of  presentation,  and  the 
advantages  of  careful  planning  are:  the  teacher’s  work  is  done  with  an 
objective  in  mind,  the  course  is  better  organized  and  thus  it  is  easily 
administered,  and  both  teachers  and  students  realize  that  progress  is 
being  made. 

All  bookkeeping  lesson  plans  should  include:  (1)  topics  to  be  pre- 

sented, ( 2 ) materials  needed,  ( 3 ) procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  class, 
(4)  techniques  of  presentation,  and  (5)  class  assignment.  A sample 
lesson  plan  on  a 4"  by  6"  card  is  illustrated  below.  Supplementary 
materials  which  might  be  used  can  be  listed  on  the  back  of  the  card. 

Topic 

Bookkeeping  Records  ( introductory  lesson  for  first-year  class ) 
Materials 

Ledger  paper,  pencils,  rulers,  and  textbooks 

Procedure 

Distribute  ledger  paper,  rulers,  and  textbooks;  show  how  book- 
keeping applies  to  an  individual  as  well  as  to  a business 

Presentation 

Conduct  an  informal  discussion  about  bookkeeping;  set  up  a Bal- 
ance Sheet  of  the  assets,  liabilities,  and  proprietorship  of  one  of 
the  pupils  in  the  classes 

Assignment 

Have  students  prepare  a Balance  Sheet  of  their  own  assets,  liabili- 
ties, and  proprietorship 

A bookkeeping  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  thrift  and 
the  advantages  of  keeping  accurate  records.  He  will  undoubtedly  do  a 
better  job  of  teaching  personal  budgeting  and  record-keeping  if  he  makes 
a budget  and  keeps  a record  of  his  own  income  and  expenditures.  As  a 
result  of  this  experience  the  teacher  can  more  effectively  discuss  personal 
budgeting  and  record-keeping  with  his  students. 

As  a guide  for  future  use  the  teacher  should  file  questions  which  develop 
from  classroom  activities.  By  adding  to  this  list  each  year,  the  teacher 
will  have  an  adequate  supply  of  questions  to  encourage  interesting  as 
well  as  lively  discussions. 

Different  techniques  should  be  adapted  to  various  situations.  For 
instance,  with  a marginal  group  a teacher  might  use  the  problem-project 
method;  with  an  average  or  above-average  group  he  might  use  the 
question-answer  and  laboratory  method.  It  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility 
to  study  and  use  the  methods  or  combination  of  methods  necessary  for 
better  learning. 
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The  bookkeeping  teacher  should  become  acquainted  with  the  business- 
men and  the  accountants  in  the  community  to  procure  bookkeeping  forms 
that  are  used  by  local  business  offices.  Occasionally  a businessman  or  an 
accountant  should  be  invited  to  speak  to  the  bookkeeping  class. 

Some  bookkeeping  teachers  have  found  it  possible  to  join  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Office  Management  Association  and  the  National 
Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  Administrators  should  encourage  book- 
keeping teachers  to  join  such  associations.  They  offer  excellent  in-service 
training. 

Another  type  of  in-service  training  is  working  as  an  accountant  in  a 
business  office  in  the  summer  or  on  Saturdays  to  learn  current  bookkeep- 
ing procedures. 

A bookkeeping  teacher  who  keeps  abreast  of  current  changes  in  per- 
sonal income  taxes  and  is  familiar  with  the  social  security  program 
becomes  a source  of  information  for  income  tax  and  social  security 
problems  to  both  the  professional  and  nonprofessional  staff  in  his  school, 
thus  fostering  good  public  relations. 

Orientation  of  Students 

Students  should  be  oriented  on:  (1)  the  materials  which  they  are  to 
bring  to  class  daily — textbook,  workbook,  ruler,  and  pen;  (2)  the  art 
of  using  a ruler  and  pen  in  ruling  single  and  double  lines;  (3)  correct 
work  and  study  habits;  and  (4)  high  standards,  especially  in  legibility 
and  neatness.  If  a paper  is  not  legible  or  the  lines  are  not  properly  ruled, 
it  is  advisable  to  return  the  papers  to  the  student  to  be  reworked  or 
recopied  as  the  case  may  be. 

Also,  students  need  to  be  oriented  about  work  habits  and  the  placing 
of  materials  on  the  desk.  While  working  bookkeeping  problems,  the  top 
of  the  desk  ought  to  be  cleared  of  all  unnecessary  material.  During  the 
first  week  or  two  of  the  school  year  the  teacher  should  observe  the  manner 
in  which  the  student  has  his  book  and  papers  arranged  on  the  desk  with 
the  idea  of  making  suggestions  as  to  their  proper  placement. 

Teachers  should  not  only  teach  their  students  correct  work  habits,  but 
also  good  habits  of  study.  Students  usually  have  difficulty  in  studying 
a technical  course  such  as  bookkeeping,  and  they  need  help  in  this  respect. 

In  the  orientation  program,  the  matter  of  neatness  should  be  emphasized. 
Bookkeeping  records  which  are  maintained  by  business  are  always  legible 
and  neat.  If  a paper  is  not  legible  or  the  lines  are  not  properly  ruled, 
it  is  advisable  to  return  the  papers  to  the  student  to  be  reworked  or 
recopied  as  the  case  may  be.  High  standards,  especially  in  legibility, 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon  from  the  beginning. 

Psychological  Principles 

In  bookkeeping,  as  in  other  subjects,  students  do  their  best  when  they 
like  the  subject  and  have  a clear  understanding  of  it.  Therefore,  the 
subject  should  be  made  as  interesting  and  as  practical  as  possible.  The 
teacher  who  presents  a bookkeeping  course  by  telling  the  students  about 
the  long  hours  they  would  spend  working  problems  is  defeating  his  own 
purpose.  All  courses  including  bookkeeping  are  a means  to  an  end;  the 
end  result  being  the  total  development  of  the  students. 
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To  motivate  students  and  direct  their  energies  into  the  right  channels, 
the  teacher  should  know  the  interests  as  well  as  the  background  of  his 
students.  Hilgard  and  Russell*  say  this:  "If  there  is  any  conclusion 
from  recent  research  of  which  a teacher  may  be  sure,  it  is  that  there 
is  no  known  formula  or  infallible  set  of  procedures  to  motivate  all  pupils 
at  all  times.” 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  some  of  the  laws  of  learning,  especially 
to  those  of  readiness  and  exercise.  For  instance,  bookkeeping  students 
must  see  the  need  for  the  bookkeeping  cycle  and  then  should  receive  prac- 
tice in  working  problems  which  include  the  entire  cycle. 

Because  students  in  bookkeeping  learn  by  seeing  and  observing,  various 
classroom  methods  include:  class  discussion,  teacher  demonstration,  text- 
book reading,  visual  aids,  working  assigned  problems,  and  practice  sets 
for  businesses.  Learning  generally  takes  place  not  by  one  method  but 
by  a combination  of  those  which  have  been  cited.  Students  do  not  learn 
by  drill  in  itself  or  by  memorization  in  itself.  It  is  the  combination  of 
drill  and  memorization  in  a meaningful  situation  which  best  promotes 
learning. 

If  an  experience  is  not  meaningful,  it  is  not  a good  learning  situation. 
Learning  which  is  meaningful  will  be,  in  most  instances,  remembered  for 
a longer  period  of  time.  Accordingly  drills  and  problems  of  an  abstract 
nature  are  usually  meaningless  so  far  as  the  student  is  concerned. 

Methods  of  measuring  intelligence,  such  as  the  I.  Q.,  do  not  necessarily 
measure  the  student’s  ability  to  comprehend  bookkeeping.  Students  with 
the  same  I.  Q.  do  not  always  have  the  capacity  to  work  at  the  same  pace 
nor  are  they  able  to  comprehend  bookkeeping  concepts  and  principles 
with  the  same  degree  of  understanding. 

Providing  for  Individual  Differences 

Whenever  possible  it  is  advisable  to  provide  for  individual  differences. 
In  bookkeeping  the  course  can  be  enriched  for  the  gifted  students  by 
having  them  perform  certain  tasks,  such  as: 

1.  Supplementary  work  which  is  a challenge  to  their  ability. 

2.  Procure  bookkeeping  forms  and  explain  them  to  the  class. 

3.  Collect  financial  statements  from  the  newspapers  and  annual  reports 
of  corporations  and  compare  them  with  those  in  the  book. 

4.  Maintain  personal  and  family  records.  For  instance,  a record  of  the 
expenses  of  the  family  car  or  taking  an  inventory  of  household 
furniture  would  be  worthwhile. 

5.  Spend  an  occasional  period  in  the  school  district  office  to  do  practical 
work. 


* Ernest  R.  Hilgard  and  David  H.  Russell,  "Motivation  in  School  Learning.'  Forty-ninth  Year- 
book of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1950,  p.  37. 
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The  teacher  is  giving  a student  some  advice  in  working  a problem.  Individual  instruction  is 
a major  responsibility  of  every  bookkeeping  instructor  when  a pupil  is 


Assistance  can  be  given  to  the  marginal  students  by  means  of  the 
following: 

1.  Attending  two  classes  of  bookkeeping  each  day.  It  is  sometimes  pos- 
sible to  attend  a second  bookkeeping  class  rather  than  go  to  a study 
hall. 

2.  Receiving  individual  help  from  the  teacher  both  in  and  out  of  class. 

3.  Making  the  content  matter  as  understandable  as  possible  by  relating 
it  to  everyday  experiences. 

4.  Providing  different  textbooks  and  practice  sets  as  supplementary 
material. 

5.  Assigning  a gifted  student  to  assist  a marginal  student. 

Schools  with  two  or  more  classes  of  bookkeeping  have  found  that  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  have  bookkeeping  classes  grouped  homogeneously. 
The  criteria  most  commonly  used  in  assigning  students  to  bookkeeping 
classes  which  are  homogeneously  grouped  are  arithmetic  ability,  grades 
in  other  subjects,  and  teacher  opinion. 

Instructional  Procedures 

Certain  general  procedures  of  bookkeeping  instruction  are  applicable  to 
most  classes  and  can  be  used  by  practically  all  teachers.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  point  up  certain  pedagogical  practices  which  are  desir- 
jable  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  bookkeeping. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

Many  bookkeeping  teachers  assign  each  student  a number  to  place  on 
his  work.  This  procedure  enables  the  teacher  to  record  the  grade  more 
i easily  and  evaluate  his  students  more  objectively  because  he  will  find  a 
number  rather  than  a name  on  the  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  this  prac- 
tice has  a tendency  to  make  the  relationship  between  student  and  teacher 
a cold,  calculating  experience  rather  than  the  warm,  friendly  relationship 
which  should  exist. 

Bookkeeping,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  course,  is  a business  subject; 
and  it  should  be  taught  in  a businesslike  atmosphere.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  for  the  bookkeeping  teacher  to  start  classes  on  time.  By  so 
doing  it  is  possible  to  more  easily  develop  a businesslike  environment. 

In  starting  classes  on  time,  it  might  be  desirable  to  spend  the  first  few 
minutes  of  the  class  period  on  mathematical  problems  or  on  a bookkeeping 
question  and  answer  exercise.  It  is  also  possible  to  place  on  the  chalk- 
board some  problems  or  some  questions  for  the  students  to  work  on  as 
soon  as  they  enter  the  classroom. 

It  is  not  advisable  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  or  any  time  during 
the  period  to  have  students  place  their  bookkeeping  homework  on  the 
board.  Teachers  who  have  students  copy  their  homework  on  the  board, 
day  after  day,  are  not  utilizing  time  to  the  best  advantage.  When  students 
have  had  difficulty  with  a given  homework  problem,  the  teacher  ought  to 
work  the  problem  on  the  board  and  explain  it  to  the  class. 

Many  different  approaches  may  be  used  in  teaching  bookkeeping.  Some 
teachers  use  the  journal  approach  while  others  use  the  balance  sheet 
approach.  The  logical  approach  to  use  is  the  one  included  in  the  textbook. 
However,  the  approach  should  include  transactions  that  are  not  abstract 
and  apply  to  the  economic  status  or  environment  of  the  pupils. 
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Teachers  are  cautioned  not  to  move  too  rapidly,  especially  during  the 
first  two  months  of  the  course.  Students  who  do  not  have  a thorough 
comprehension  of  the  basic  fundamentals  of  bookkeeping  will  always 
encounter  difficulty.  It  is  better  to  spend  too  much  rather  than  too  little 
time  on  the  basic  bookkeeping  principles. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  rather  difficult  for  some  students  to  compre- 
hend the  over-all  picture  of  the  bookkeeping  cycle.  Experience  has  in- 
dicated that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  present  the  relationship  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  bookkeeping  cycle  is  by  means  of  a chart.  (See  page  16.) 
Rather  than  present  a chart  as  a total  unit,  it  is  better  to  develop  the  chart 
as  the  need  may  arise  throughout  the  course.  The  chart  can  be  placed 
either  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  the  bulletin  board.  If  a bulletin  board 
is  used,  the  different  items  may  be  printed  on  sheets  of  paper  which  in 
turn  can  be  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  by  thumb  tacks. 

Encourage  students  to  ask  questions.  If  students  fail  to  ask  a reasonable 
number  of  questions,  it  indicates  that  the  method  of  instruction  should 
probably  be  improved. 

Sometimes  a teacher  can  help  a student  answer  a question  by  asking 
a series  of  questions  which  will  lead  to  the  answer.  By  doing  this,  stu- 
dents will  gain  confidence  in  their  ability  and  will  be  more  willing  to 
participate  in  classroom  activities. 

Since  a great  deal  of  time  in  the  bookkeeping  class  is  devoted  to  the 
working  of  problems,  it  is  advisable  to  vary  the  presentation  of  lessons 
from  day  to  day.  A good  plan  is  to  have  three  different  activities  each 
period.  If  this  practice  is  followed,  the  classwork  will  be  much  more 
interesting  and  challenging  to  the  students. 

Do  not  present  more  than  one  topic  a day.  This  will  allow  time  for 
students  to  get  started  on  an  assignment  and  to  ask  questions  on  the 
material  that  was  introduced.  This  procedure  builds  confidence  in  stu- 
dents and  gives  them  the  background  necessary  to  understand  the  next 
topic. 

When  students  are  working  at  their  desks  the  teacher  should  move 
throughout  the  room  and  offer  assistance.  A bookkeeping  teacher,  like  a 
mathematics  teacher,  needs  to  train  himself  to  see  hands  as  they  are  raised 
so  no  student  will  wait  too  long  for  assistance.  By  helping  students  at 
their  desk  rather  than  have  them  come  to  the  teacher’s  desk,  they  can 
continue  to  work  while  waiting  for  help. 

Sometimes  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  handle  a transaction  in  book- 
keeping. So  as  not  to  confuse  first-year  bookkeeping  students,  follow  the 
methods  suggested  by  the  textbook.  In  second-year  bookkeeping,  students 
should  become  accustomed  to  different  possibilities  in  handling  trans- 
actions so  they  can  more  readily  adjust  to  the  ways  that  are  used  by  the 
particular  business  that  may  employ  their  services. 

Industry’s  big  problem  is  not  the  amount  of  money  that  was  spent  last 
month  or  last  year,  but  rather  how  much  should  be  spent  next  month  or 
next  year.  The  teacher  should  explain,  therefore,  that  bookkeeping  is  a 
statistical  investigation  involving  mainly  the  collection,  summarizing, 
and  interpretation  of  data.  The  most  important  function  of  the  account- 
ing department  is  the  interpretation  of  the  records  which  have  been 
developed.  The  successful  operation  of  any  business  rests  upon  the  action 
which  has  been  taken  as  a result  of  the  interpretation  of  past  events. 
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It  is  the  teacher’s  job  to  explain  to  students  that  a bookkeeper  should 
know  from  what  source  he  will  get  his  information  for  entries  that  will 
be  made  while  working  on  a job.  The  student  should  realize  that  his 
entries  will  not  come  from  a textbook,  but  from  a semipermanent  or 
temporary  report.  Perhaps  the  records  from  which  entries  are  made  will 
include  a cash  register  tape  or  a sales  slip. 

During  the  school  term,  take  the  students  on  a field  trip  to  an  office 
that  has  an  Accounting  Department.  Before  taking  this  trip  the  teacher 
should  do  some  advance  planning  which  includes:  (1)  at  least  one  con- 
ference with  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  office  to  be  visited  to  decide 
upon  the  date  and  time  of  the  trip,  what  the  class  should  see,  and  the 
type  of  explanation  to  be  made  to  students;  ( 2 ) making  provisions  for 
transportation;  and  (3)  an  explanation  to  students  about  the  desirability 
of  asking  questions.  After  the  field  trip  a class  discussion  should  be  held 
relative  to  what  the  students  observed.  It  is  also  most  important  that 
either  the  teacher  or  a student  write  a note  of  thanks. 

An  imporant  part  of  the  program  in  the  bookkeeping  course  is  instruc- 
tion which  covers  two  aspects  of  business  ethics.  First,  students  should 
be  taught  that  the  accounts  with  which  they  work  are  to  be  treated  as 
confidential  and  are  not  to  be  discussed  outside  of  the  accounting  office. 
Second,  students  should  be  taught  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
they  manipulate  figures  or  make  entries  which  they  know  are  incorrect 
and  would  falsify  an  account. 

"T”  ACCOUNT 

In  presenting  principles  only  round  numbers  should  be  used,  and  the 
same  number  should  not  be  included  twice  in  one  illustration.  For  in- 
stance: Assets  = Liabilities  + Proprietorship  ($600  = $4 00  -f-  $200) 
is  much  better  than  ($594  = $297  + $297).  If  intricate  numbers  are 
included  in  the  presentation,  students  will  become  so  involved  with  mathe- 
matical computations  that  they  will  not  give  proper  attention  to  the 
bookkeeping  principle  being  introduced.  Numbers  commonly  used  in 
business  have  a place  in  the  bookkeeping  class  but  only  after  the  student 
has  learned  the  basic  transaction.  In  introducing  principles  the  simplest 
way  possible  should  be  used.  For  instance,  the  ”T”  account,  the  two 
column  journal,  the  simple  cycle,  and  the  simple  statement  should  be 
used  frequently.  After  the  basic  principles  have  been  presented,  the  more 
complex  forms  should  be  utilized. 

Poe*  brought  out  that  the  "T”  account  is  the  backbone  of  bookkeeping 
and  suggests  the  following: 

On  the  day  you  are  to  present  the  T account  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  well  to  review  the  fundamental  equation  once  more — 
quickly — placing  on  the  blackboard  a balance  sheet  containing 
three  or  four  assets;  one  or  two  liability  accounts;  and,  of  course, 
the  proprietorship  account.  Ask  the  class,  "What  happens  when 
we  want  to  make  a change  in  one  of  the  asset  accounts?  Suppose 
for  example,  our  business  purchased  additional  office  equipment. 

How  would  you  record  this  change?” 

By  making  the  changes  right  on  the  balance  sheet  and  con- 
tinuing this  procedure  two  or  three  times,  you  can  easily  show 


* Roy  W.  Poe,  "Bookkeeping,”  Business  Teacher,  30:96-98,  December,  1952-January,  1953. 
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how  messy  and  wasteful  a practice  it  is  to  record  changes  directly 
in  this  way  and  point  out  the  need  for  additional  recording 
devices. 

. . . Leaving  the  balance  sheet  on  the  board,  draw  enough  T 
accounts  to  house  each  of  the  balance-sheet  items.  Students 
will  recognize  the  T account  as  the  "offspring”  of  the  balance 
sheet.  Now  you  are  ready  to  show  them  how  much  easier  it  is 
to,  have  a separate  T for  each  account  in  order  that  changes 
may  be  made  quickly  and  easily — and  without  actually  disturbing 
the  balance  sheet.  Call  frequent  attention  to  the  similarity  and 
relationship  of  the  balance  sheet  and  the  T account. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ACCOUNTS 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  course  students  must  be  taught  what 
relationship  each  entry  has  to  the  different  accounts  and  what  effect  it 
will  have  on  the  profit  and  loss  statement  and  the  balance  sheet.  The 
effect  of  the  transaction  on  the  different  accounts  and  the  statements  in- 
volved should  bring  out  that  the  reflection  of  profits  and  losses  takes 
place  in  both  groups  of  accounts  or  both  statements.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  feature  of  double  entry  bookkeeping. 

Journal  entries  are  the  foundation  of  all  accounting  records  and  they 
should  be  stressed  frequently.  Without  a thorough  understanding  of 
journal  entries,  students  become  mechanical  bookkeepers  not  knowing 
why  an  account  is  being  debited  or  credited. 

One  of  the  foundations  which  a student  needs  to  have  in  understanding 
journal  entries  is  the  classification  of  accounts.  This  is  frequently  a 
stumbling  block  as  oftentimes  students  do  not  apply  themselves  in  learn- 
ing the  various  classifications. 

During  the  early  stages  of  bookkeeping  it  is  advisable  for  students  to 
journalize  by  analysis  as  well  as  by  formula.  Stoneburner*  indicates  that 
this  analysis  can  best  be  done  by  utilizing  a chart  similar  to  the  following: 


Date  of 
T rans- 
action 

Accounts  Affected 

Classification 
( Asset,  Lia- 
bility, Pro- 
prietorship ) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Debit 

or 

Credit 

Oct.  3 

Cash 

A. 

Increase 

Dr. 

S.  H.  Smith,  Capital 

P. 

Increase 

Cr. 

4 

Wearever  Leather  Co. 

L. 

Decrease 

Dr. 

Cash 

A. 

Decrease 

Cr. 

5 

Cash 

A. 

Increase 

Dr. 

James  Starr 

A. 

Decrease 

Cr. 

6 

Machinery 

A. 

Increase 

Dr. 

Shoe  Repair,  Inc. 

L. 

Increase 

Cr. 

* Doris  Stoneburner,  "Analyze  Before  You  Journalize,”  The  Balance  Sheet,  34:400,  May,  1953. 
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The  transactions  for  the  chart  on  page  19  are  as  follows: 

Oct.  3.  Received  cash  $250  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
capital  investment. 

4.  Paid  cash  $8.85  to  Wearever  Leather  Co.  (a  creditor)  in 
full  of  account. 

5.  Received  cash,  $20  from  James  Starr  (a  customer)  in  full 
of  account. 

6.  Bought  additional  machinery  $425  from  Shoe  Repair,  Inc., 
on  account. 

As  soon  as  an  account  is  introduced  have  students  explain  the  why  of 
each  entry.  For  instance  the  student  should  state  why  the  current  asset 
account — cash  is  debited.  A knowledge  of  why  a certain  entry  is  made  is 
just  as  necessary  as  knowing  how  it  is  made.  When  pupils  comprehend 
why  an  entry  is  made,  learning  is  accomplished  in  less  time  and  with 
better  understanding. 


An  illustration  of  this  procedure  follows: 


Analysis 

Journal  Entries 

A+! 

Cash 

250.00 

P+ 

S.  H.  Smith,  Capital 

250.00 

L- 

Wearever  Leather  Co. 

8.85 

A- 

Cash 

8.85 

Stress  the  need  for  students  to  master  the  concept  of  the  normal  balance 
of  the  different  classes  of  accounts,  indicating  that  they  increase  this 
particular  class  by  placing  the  effect  of  the  transaction  on  the  side  of 
the  account  which  represents  the  normal  balance;  and  decrease  it  by 
recording  the  effect  on  the  side  opposite  the  normal  balance  of  that 
classification. 

ADJUSTING  ENTRIES 

When  adjusting  entries  are  made  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
to  instruct  students  why  these  entries  are  made.  When  students  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  these  entries,  the  teaching  of  the  entries  themselves 
is  not  quite  so  difficult. 

In  adjusting  entries  students  seem  to  have  their  greatest  difficulty  with 
accruals  and  deferrals.  When  these  two  phases  of  bookkeeping  are 
being  taught  it  is  advisable  to  use  an  illustration  or  a simple  teaching 
device  to  make  the  explanation  clearer  to  the  student.  For  instance,  in 
the  teaching  of  accruals  Aichele*  brings  out  the  following: 


* John  M.  Aichele,  "Do  You  Use  the  Calendar  to  Teach  Accruals  in  Your  Bookkeeping 
Class?"  UBEA  Forum,  9:13-14,  December,  1934. 
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First,  let  us  use  a simple  wall  calendar  as  an  aid  in  teaching 
accrued  salary  expense.  In  this  illustration,  to  simplify  the 
procedure  as  much  as  possible,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the 
employes  is  exactly  $100  a day.  Employes  are  paid  every  two 
weeks  and  pay  day  is  Friday.  Therefore,  if  you  consult  Ex- 
hibit A,  you  will  note  that  the  two  pay  days  would  be  November 
12th  and  26th. 

EXHIBIT  A 


NOVEMBER 

1 

1 

DECEMBER 

s 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

s 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

s 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13  1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27  | 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

28 

29 

30 

1 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Exhibit  B shows  the  salary  expense  account  at  the  end  of 
November  with  the  debits  to  salary  expense  for  the  12th  and 
26th  entered. 

EXHIBIT  B 

Salary  Expense  Page 

Nov.  12  CP  1000.00  | 

26  CP  1000.00  l 

We  then  ask  the  student  to  look  at  the  calendar  to  determine 
whether  the  employees  were  paid  for  every  day  they  worked  in 
November.  Some  one  will  quickly  recognize  the  fact  that  no 
payment  had  been  made  for  the  work  done  on  the  29th  and  30th 
of  November.  The  next  question  to  ask  the  class  is:  "When  will 
this  amount  be  paid?”  By  looking  at  the  December  calendar  we 
get  the  answer — December  10!  The  discussion  then  is  led  into 
the  area  of  the  need  for  recording  accruals.  Expenses  that  are 
incurred  in  one  fiscal  period  but  not  paid  during  that  period  are 
called  accrued  expenses.  If  November  30th  is  the  end  of  the 
monthly  fiscal  period  then  the  two  days’  wages  that  have  not 
been  paid  belong  to  November.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make 
the  profit  and  loss  statement  complete  and  accurate,  an  adjust- 
ing entry  must  be  made  to  record  the  unpaid  expenses  for  the 
November  fiscal  period. 

The  following  general  journal  entry  is  then  made  on  the 
chalkboard: 

Salary  Expense  200.00 

Salaries  Payable  200.00 

The  question  is  usually  asked  by  one  of  the  students  as  to  why 
$200  was  the  amount  of  the  debit  and  credit.  This  question  is 
answered  by  returning  again  to  the  calendar  and  pointing  to 
November  29th  and  30th  indicating  at  $100  a day  the  unpaid 
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amount  for  both  the  salary  expense  account  would  have  been 
understated  by  $200  in  November.  It  follows  then  that  if  our 
expenses  are  understated  by  $200  our  net  profit  for  November 
would  be  overstated  for  the  same  amount. 

In  regard  to  deferrals  Kahn*  sets  forth  the  following: 

Some  visual  devices  similar  to  the  following  might  help  the 
pupil  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  need  for  adjusting  the  informa- 
tion about  prepaid  items  already  recorded  on  the  books.  The 
success  of  a lesson  on  deferrals  depends  on  such  a realization. 
Unless  the  learner  clearly  understands  that  conditions  have 
changed  and  the  need  for  getting  the  new  information  on  the 
books,  he  can  never  clearly  comprehend  the  procedure  for 
doing  so. 

A simple  learning  device  can  be  prepared  by  the  use  of  three 
empty  typewriting  paper  boxes.  (See  Exhibit  A.)  The  figures 
should  be  lettered  on  the  sides  with  a Flowmaster  pen  or  a paint 
brush  so  they  can  be  seen  easily  from  any  part  of  the  room. 

EXHIBIT  A 


$5 

$5 

$5 


On  the  day  of  the  lesson,  place  the  prepared  boxes  in  a con- 
spicuous place.  Then  tell  the  class  that  the  three  boxes  of 
paper,  each  costing  $5,  were  just  purchased  by  the  business 
employing  them  as  bookkeepers.  Ask  them  to  state  the  book- 
keeping entry  that  should  be  made.  This  information  is  re- 
corded in  "T”  accounts  as  shown  in  Exhibit  B.  (The  contributor, 
wherever  possible,  introduced  new  topics  through  the  ledger 
rather  than  the  journal  because  in  his  opinion  it  shows  the  pupil 
immediately  and,  therefore,  more  effectively  the  final  effect  of  a 
bookkeeping  entry.  However,  if  the  teacher  prefers,  a journal 
entry  can  be  made  first  for  this  and  the  next  step.) 

EXHIBIT  B 

Office  Supplies  Cash 


Ask  the  class  to  imagine  that  time  has  passed  and  it  is  now  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  period  when  they  are  preparing  statements  for 
their  employer.  Remove  a box  from  Exhibit  A so  that  only  two 
remain  in  sight.  Tell  them  that  the  box  removed  had  been  used 
during  the  operation  of  the  business.  Remind  them  that  the 
purpose  of  bookkeeping  is  to  supply  accurate,  up-to-date  informa- 
tion. Point  out  that  although  they  have  only  two  boxes  or  $10 
worth  of  paper,  on  hand,  the  asset  account  "Office  Supplies”  still 

* Gilbert  Kahn,  "Dramatizing  Deferrals  Decreases  Difficulty,”  VBEA  Forum,  10:14-15, 
cember,  1955. 
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shows  ownership  of  $15  worth.  When  you  ask  them  how  to 
decrease  this  asset  account  so  that  it  shows  the  true  amount  on 
hand,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  see  the  credit  in  Exhibit  C because 
they  have  had  experience  throughout  their  bookkeeping  course 
in  decreasing  asset  accounts.  It  takes  only  a little  further  develop- 
ment on  the  teacher’s  part  to  justify  the  debit  in  Exhibit  C as  an 
expense  or  cost  of  doing  business  for  the  current  fiscal  period. 

EXHIBIT  C 

Office  Supplies  Office  Supplies  Used 


Assignments 

Bookkeeping  assignments,  the  same  as  other  assignments,  should  be 
carefully  presented  to  the  class.  Under  no  circumstances  should  these 
assignments  be  given  at  the  last  minute  when  it  is  time  to  change  classes. 
Each  assignment  should  be  definite  and  carefully  explained  to  the  class. 
The  assignment  should  be  tied  in  with  the  material  that  has  just  been 
covered  and  be  the  basis  for  beginning  the  next  day’s  work.  It  is  good 
pedagogical  practice,  especially  if  the  assignment  is  a reading  one,  to 
discuss  the  topic  with  the  class  before  making  it.  Problems  worked  either 
inside  or  outside  of  class  are  generally  of  equal  importance.  If  the  neces- 
sary number  of  problems  are  to  be  worked,  some  problems  must  be 
completed  outside  of  class  hours.  To  prepare  students  for  this  the  teacher 
must  give  a well-planned  explanation  of  the  assignment  which  is  to 
be  completed. 

Assignments  should  be  reasonable  in  terms  of  time  that  it  will  take 
to  complete  the  problems  or  to  read  a portion  of  the  textbook.  All  of  the 
pupils,  without  exception,  should  be  expected  to  complete  the  homework 
which  has  been  assigned.  If  students  are  too  far  behind  or  too  far  ahead, 
they  will  lose  interest  in  classroom  recitation  and  all  students  should 
benefit  from  daily  activities. 

If  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  time  during  the  end  of  the  period 
for  the  students  to  begin  work  on  their  homework  assignment.  When 
students  start  on  an  assignment  under  the  supervision  of  a teacher,  there 
is  a greater  possibility  that  it  will  be  completed. 

Since  the  teacher,  in  all  probability,  made  the  assignment  with  an 
objective  in  mind,  it  should  be  carefully  discussed  and  reviewed  during 
the  next  class  meeting  to  determine  how  well  the  material  has  been 
comprehended  and  understood. 

Kahn  and  Freeman*  stated  that  there  are  seven  purposes  why  home- 
work should  be  given.  These  reasons  are:  (1)  to  save  class  time,  (2) 
to  apply  new  learning,  (3)  to  help  slow  learners,  (4)  to  challenge  fast 
learners,  (5)  to  help  absentees,  (6)  to  provide  self-inventory,  and  (7) 
to  provide  class  inventory.  In  making  assignments  bookkeeping  teachers 
were  cautioned  to  guard  against  making  mistakes  which  would  create 
problems  such  as:  (1)  misunderstood  purposes,  (2)  misunderstood  as- 

signments, (3)  too  difficult  assignments,  (4)  too  long  assignments  and 
(5)  overemphasis  on  grading. 

* Gilbert  Kahn  and  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  "How  to  Assign  Bookkeeping  Homework,”  Business 
Teacher,  31:15  & 18,  February,  1954. 
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Evaluating  Problems  and  Tests 

It  is  advisable  to  check  all  problems  which  have  been  assigned  to  the 
class.  Occasionally  assignments  can  be  corrected  in  class  with  the  students 
checking  their  own  papers.  When  students  correct  their  problems  a 
certain  amount  of  learning  or  reviewing  should  take  place;  for  instance, 
the  reasons  for  each  entry  might  be  pointed  up  in  the  discussion. 

Hanna*  stated  that  a teacher  with  one  bookkeeping  class  of  35  students 
would  handle  almost  20,000  papers  a year.  Therefore,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  papers  be  checked  rather  than  graded  be- 
cause: (1)  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  a teacher  to  grade  all 
of  these  papers;  (2)  too  much  emphasis  on  grades  will  encourage  students 
to  copy;  and  ( 3 ) papers  should  be  checked  to  spot  difficulties  and  thus 
provide  a basis  for  remedial  instruction. 

In  bookkeeping,  as  in  most  other  subjects,  there  is  a twofold  purpose 
for  testing.  The  most  important  reason  is  that  a test  serves  as  a basis 
for  providing  remedial  instruction;  the  second  reason  is  that  a test  fur- 
nishes information  on  which  to  partially  determine  a grade. 

The  testing  program  loses  its  greatest  value  unless  pupil  shortcomings 
or  errors,  which  can  be  detected  as  a result  of  testing,  are  reviewed  in 
class.  To  do  effective  remedial  teaching,  bookkeeping  tests  should  be 
short,  given  immediately  after  the  unit  of  subject  matter  has  been  pre- 
sented, and  marked  within  a day  after  they  are  administered.  They 
should  then  be  returned  to  the  students  for  discussion  purposes.  Test, 
re-teach,  and  re-test  should  be  the  rule  in  bookkeeping  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Tests  are  also  a means  of  evaluating  the  quality  of  instruction.  When 
all  of  the  grades  are  low,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  teacher  should  either 
evaluate  his  teaching  methods  because  low  grades  may  mean  ineffective 
teaching  or  he  should  more  carefully  administer  a test  which  covers  the 
material  that  has  been  presented. 

The  majority  of  tests  should  be  of  the  problem  type.  Occasionally 
teachers  will  give  too  many  strictly  objective  examinations  and  too  few 
problem  examinations.  The  problem  test  is  generally  a more  practical 
examination  in  bookkeeping,  and  it  is  both  reliable  and  valid. 

While  administering  a problem  test,  allow  the  students  to  refer  to  their 
textbooks.  This  will  parallel  the  situation  of  the  accountant,  who  in  his 
work,  frequently  refers  to  handbooks,  textbooks,  etc.  By  permitting 
students  to  use  their  textbooks  during  an  examination,  a knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  principles  rather  than  a knowledge  of  bookkeeping  facts 
will  be  tested. 

In  addition  to  using  tests  to  determine  grades,  such  other  factors  should 
be  considered  as  effort,  attitude,  class  participation,  and  promptness  in 
submitting  assignments. 

Tests  should  be  kept  in  individual  folders.  The  folders  in  turn  should 
be  kept  in  a vertical  file.  By  keeping  the  work  of  each  student  in  a file 
folder,  the  teacher  can  easily  review  the  work  that  pupils  have  submitted. 

Occasionally  teachers  place  bookkeeping  grades  on  the  bulletin  board, 
a practice  which  may  overemphasize  the  importance  of  grades.  This  can 
be  embarrassing  to  students  especially  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  serious- 

* J.  Marshall  Hanna,  "Bookkeeping,”  Business  Teacher,  31:28,  April,  1954. 
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minded.  Sometimes  the  highest,  the  average,  and  the  lowest  grade,  are 
placed  on  the  bulletin  board  without  the  naming  of  pupils.  This  practice 
is  not  quite  so  objectionable  and  informs  students  of  their  class  standing. 
Some  bookkeeping  teachers  have  placed  on  the  test  paper,  in  addition  to 
the  pupil’s  grade,  his  standing  in  the  class  by  indicating  the  number  of 
students  who  have  made  a higher  and  a low'er  grade.  Whether  either 
of  the  last  two  practices  should  be  used  would  depend  on  the  type  of 
students. 

Practice  Sets 

It  is  advisable  for  a teacher,  especially  the  first  time  he  teaches  a course 
in  bookkeeping,  to  complete  the  practice  set  before  it  is  assigned  to  the 
class.  By  so  doing,  the  instructor  can  more  objectively  determine  the 
assignments  (number  of  transactions  to  be  completed  daily),  and  the 
degree  of  difficulty  that  students  will  have  with  the  various  entries. 

The  real  test  of  a bookkeeping  teacher’s  ability  is  how  he  handles  the 
class  when  they  are  working  a practice  set.  A teacher  should  impress 
upon  his  students  that  a practice  set  is  not  a race  to  see  who  will  finish 
first;  it  is  one  of  the  ways  to  handle  a series  of  business  transactions.  The 
practice  set,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  thing  presented  in  a book- 
keeping class,  is  a learning  process  and  not  a testing  device. 

Chapter  I stated  that  bookkeeping  students  should  be  properly  mo- 
tivated. This  is  exceedingly  important  when  a practice  set  is  presented 
to  the  class.  The  students  should  understand  the  advantages  of  knowing 
how  to  work  a practice  set  and  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  their 
project  and  not  the  teacher’s. 

Practice  sets  should  not  be  assigned  until  the  class  has  an  understanding 
of  how  to  work  a problem  through  the  entire  bookkeeping  cycle  without 
referring  to  a textbook  or  securing  assistance  from  the  teacher.  By 
doing  this  students  will  have  a chance  to  make  practical  application  of 
the  principles  which  have  been  presented.  However,  the  principles  and 
procedures  of  the  practice  set  should  be  presented  in  the  same  manner 
as  a teacher  introduces  any  bookkeeping  exercise. 

The  purpose  of  a practice  set  is  to  review  and  present  a better  under- 
standing of  the  principles  and  concepts  which  have  been  taught.  Prac- 
tice sets  provide  a realistic  concept  of  the  purpose  and  the  role  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  in  our  economic  society. 

While  working  on  a practice  set,  the  class  should  be  given  specific 
daily  assignments;  otherwise  some  students  will  have  almost  completed 
the  practice  set  while  another  group  will  be  getting  started.  When  this 
happens,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a class  discussion  which  is  beneficial 
to  all  students.  By  making  daily  assignments,  it  is  a relatively  simple 
matter  to  check  not  only  progress  but  also  accuracy,  and  students  can 
locate  their  errors  shortly  after  they  have  been  made. 

Swanson*  stated  that  the  first  period  spent  on  the  practice  set  might 
include  the  type  of  business  involved,  ways  of  handling  materials  most 
efficiently,  and  doing  preliminary  work  such  as  numbering  pages  and 
writing  in  account  titles.  The  second  period  could  be  spent  discussing 

* Robert  M.  Swanson,  "How  to  Use  Practice  Sets  as  a Learning  Device,"  The  Balance  Sheet, 
36:159-60  & 163,  December,  1954. 
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In  bookkeeping,  students  should  receive  training  in  working  practice  sets.  This  gives  the 
teacher  some  time  for  individual  instruction. 


the  balance  sheet,  the  report  of  accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable 
balances,  and  the  recording  of  these  items.  During  the  third  period  a 
discussion  might  be  held  relative  to  transactions  and  how  they  are  to  be 
recorded.  At  the  end  of  the  third  period  the  recording  of  the  transactions 
can  begin. 

When  a class  is  working  on  a practice  set  the  teacher  should  not  be 
sitting  at  his  desk  grading  papers.  Among  other  things  the  teacher  should 
compare  the  practice  set  with  books  used  in  the  community.  Then,  too, 
the  teacher  should  have  ready  for  discussion  questions  that  relate  to  the 
practice  set. 

When  practice  sets  are  being  worked  the  teacher  should  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  discourage  students  from  copying.  For  instance,  errors 
should  not  be  penalized  if  they  are  located  and  corrected  by  the  students. 
Both  the  student  and  the  teacher  should  carefully  check  the  weekly  figures. 
The  student  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  the  set  without  its  being 
checked  until  he  makes  the  trial  balance  and  finds  that  an  error  has  been 
made. 

Rather  than  give  one  final  examination  on  a practice  set,  it  is  desirable 
to  give  numerous  periodical  tests.  By  doing  this,  the  ability  of  the  student 
to  interpret  the  transactions  will  be  developed.  For  instance,  the  class 
can  be  asked  such  questions  as:  What  is  the  cash  balance  on  July  15? 
How  do  the  cash  sales  of  merchandise  compare  with  those  of  last  month? 

In  most  cases  have  short  practice  sets  rather  than  long  and  involved 
ones.  Practice  sets  should  be  related  to  business  activities  which  are 
common  to  the  community  or  ones  with  which  students  are  acquainted — 
such  as  a grocery  store  or  a garage. 

Numerous  methods  can  be  used  by  classes  working  a practice  set. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  better  plans  is  to  have  the  students  do  their  journal- 
izing as  a unit  and  assign  the  posting  to  be  done  outside  of  class.  A 
second  plan  is  to  follow  a predetermined  schedule  where  the  students 
work  together  in  class  with  specific  outside  assignments.  A third  plan 
is  to  have  the  students  work  together  in  class  and  not  permit  them  to 
take  the  practice  set  home  or  to  a study  hall.  A fourth  plan  is  to  have 
students  work  independently  either  in  class  or  outside  of  class.  A fifth 
plan  is  to  keep  the  students  together  until  they  have  mastered  the  function 
of  debit  and  credit,  can  recognize  a business  paper,  its  disposition,  and 
the  necessary  entry  as  a result  of  the  business  paper.  The  initiative  can 
be  passed  on  to  students  gradually  until  such  time  as  students  can  do 
the  work  themselves. 

If  all  work  on  practice  sets  is  completed  in  class,  homework  will  provide 
the  teacher  with  an  opportunity  to  do  some  effective  reviewing  and 
reteaching  of  those  topics  which  were  previously  covered.  In  such  a 
situation  the  instructor  would  have  to  acquire  or  prepare  as  many  dif- 
ferent problems  as  he  has  pupils  enrolled  in  the  course,  in  order  to  distrib- 
ute a different  problem  to  each  student  in  the  class.  The  student  is  asked 
to  solve  the  problem,  bring  it  in  when  completed,  and  very  quickly  the 
teacher  can  determine  if  it  is  acceptable.  If  it  is,  another  problem  should 
be  given  to  the  student.  This  method  gives  the  teacher  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  size  up  the  students  and  learn  about  their  ability  to  work 
independently — an  important  trait  not  only  in  a bookkeeper  but  in  any 
office  worker. 
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On  occasion  teachers  have  assigned  several  students  to  work  co-opera- 
tively on  a practice  set.  The  above-average  student  can  be  grouped  with 
average  and  below-average  students.  In  this  way  the  weaker  bookkeeping 
students  can  learn  from  the  superior  boy  or  girl.  When  this  is  done  one 
student  may  keep  the  cashbook,  the  second  take  care  of  the  various 
journals,  and  the  third  be  responsible  for  the  ledger.  After  a given 
number  of  transactions  each  student  will  rotate  to  a different  type  of 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period  the  students  work  together  in  taking 
a trial  balance,  making  adjustments,  and  preparing  statements.  Upon 
completion  of  this  practice  set,  the  students  start  another  practice  set 
and  work  it  the  same  way. 

Completed  practice  sets  should  be  retained  by  the  teacher  so  that  next 
year’s  classes  cannot  copy  from  them. 

Building  Proper  Attitudes 

Unfortunately  some  students  have  an  antagonistic  attitude  toward 
management  and  by  the  same  token  there  are  some  students  who  have 
this  same  attitude  toward  labor.  Because  of  their  background  and 
environment  there  are  those  students  who  think  that  management  has 
complete  control  over  wages,  the  general  use  of  money,  and  competition. 
Also,  there  are  those  who  think  that  labor  controls  factors  such  as  produc- 
tion and  the  cost  of  goods. 

These  attitudes  can  sometimes  be  corrected  in  a bookkeeping  class.  As 
different  transactions  are  discussed  the  teacher  can  point  out  facts  which 
give  students  a better  understanding  of  our  free  competitive  system  of 
enterprise.  The  student  who  graduates  from  high  school  and  lacks  whole- 
some and  socio-economic  concepts  is  a detriment  to  our  way  of  life. 

There  is  another  aspect  which  should  be  considered  so  far  as  proper 
attitudes  are  concerned.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  student  toward  his 
dress,  manner,  and  workmanship.  Here  the  proper  attitude  and  the 
professional  conduct  of  the  teacher  has  a direct  bearing  on  that  of  the 
student.  If  a teacher  is  careless  and  sloppy  in  his  dress,  manner,  and 
workmanship  the  students  will  also  be  careless  and  sloppy. 

Dramatizations 

To  vary  the  procedure  of  conducting  a bookkeeping  class  a play  might 
be  used  at  least  once  during  the  school  term.  By  utilizing  the  media  of 
dramatization  certain  areas  of  subject  matter  can  be  covered.  This  method 
will  help  maintain  student  interest.  There  are  numerous  occasions  when 
bookkeeping  principles  can  be  presented  by  means  of  dramatization — 
for  instance,  a play  relative  to  the  formation  of  a partnership  may  be 
found  in  a somewhat  recent  business  education  publication.* 

Interviewing  and  Job  Placement 

Since  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  office  practice  course  which  is  com- 
monly taught  at  the  twelfth  grade  level  to  offer  a unit  of  work  on  securing 
office  positions,  this  publication  will  not  go  into  detail  on  this  phase  of 

* Julius  Antelman,  "Dramatization  as  a Technique  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping,"  UBEA  Forum, 
8:25-26,  November,  1953. 
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instruction.  However,  the  bookkeeping  teacher  should  explain  to  his 
class  the  type  of  questions  that  an  employer  might  ask  an  applicant  who 
is  applying  for  a job  in  bookkeeping.  For  instance,  a prospective  book- 
keeper might  be  called  upon  to  explain  briefly  what  he  has  learned  in 
high  school  about  bookkeeping  or  he  might  be  asked  a series  of  detailed 
questions — one  of  which  may  be  how  you  would  prepare  a bank  recon- 
ciliation statement. 

The  bookkeeping  teacher  should  also  point  out  to  his  class  how  one 
may  learn  about  available  positions.  Some  of  the  sources  are  classified 
advertisements  in  newspapers,  public  and  private  employment  agencies, 
and  the  school  from  which  one  graduated. 


Materials  and  Equipment 

Different  methods  and  techniques  should  be  used  in  presenting  a course 
in  bookkeeping.  Teachers  in  Pennsylvania  usually  have  a great  degree 
of  freedom  not  only  in  the  selection  but  also  in  the  use  of  various 
materials  and  equipment.  Therefore,  teaching  devices  and  visual  aids 
should  be  selected  after  careful  study  and  evaluation  of  those  available 
for  classroom  use. 

Detailed  information  about  equipment  which  should  be  kept  per- 
manently in  the  bookkeeping  room  follows: 


General  Equipment  Estimated  Cost 

30  individual  desks  or  tables,  29  and  30  inches  in 

height  (desk  or  table  top:  20  by  36  inches)  $900 

30  straight-back  chairs  240 

1 table  (for  the  two  adding-listing  machines)  29 

inches  high  (table  top:  20  by  60  inches)  45 

2 posture  chairs  ( to  be  placed  at  the  table  where  the 

adding-listing  machines  are  located)  ......  45 

1 full-bank  adding-listing  machine  175 

1 ten-key  adding-listing  machine  (electric)  290 

2 filing  cabinets  (18  by  36  inches) 200 

1 teacher’s  desk  (desk  top:  32  by  54  inches)  and 

accompanying  chair  130 

$2,025 

Miscellaneous  Equipment 

1 pencil  sharpener  3 

1 stapler  3 

1 waste  basket 5 

2 wooden  desk  trays  6 

17 


Total  $2,042 

The  purpose  of  the  two  adding-listing  machines,  one  a full-bank  ma- 
chine and  the  other  a ten-key  machine,  is  to  enable  students  to  add  col- 
umns of  figures  which  are  found  on  work  sheets,  balance  sheets,  etc.,  more 
rapidly.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  instruct  students 
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An  important  visual  aid  is  the  chalkboard.  Here  the  instructor  has  used  it  for  illustration  purposes. 


when  and  also  how  to  use  adding-listing  machines.  For  instance,  if  a 
student  has  only  a few  numbers  to  add  it  would  be  advisable  to  work 
the  problem  mentally  rather  than  walk  to  the  back  of  the  room  and  use 
an  adding-listing  machine.  Students  should  be  taught  the  importance 
of  clearing  the  machine  before  working  the  problem,  and  the  necessity 
of  checking  the  figures  which  appear  on  the  tape. 

When  adding-listing  machines  are  used,  pupils  should  be  drilled  in 
arithmetic  continually  to  review  the  processes. 

Other  materials  and  equipment  which  are  desirable  or  necessary  for 
bookkeeping  instructions  are  discussed  forthwith. 

Annual  Reports 

Usually  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  corporations  or  large  companies  dis- 
tribute to  their  stockholders  an  ANNUAL  REPORT.  These  reports 
contain  a statement  from  a Certified  Public  Accountant  which  can  be 
used  to  discuss  the  work  of  a C.P.A.  In  this  report  a message  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  the  President  of  the  Corporation  is  generally 
included  along  with  numerous  pictures  of  the  physical  facilities  or  prod- 
ucts of  the  company.  However,  of  most  importance  and  perhaps  of 
greatest  interest  to  students  are  the  different  financial  statements  such 
as  a balance  sheet  and  a statement  of  profit  and  loss  which  are  presented. 
Companies  are  generally  willing  to  send  single  copies  of  this  report  to 
schools  for  classroom  use. 

The  auditors’  reports  for  the  school  can  also  be  discussed.  Included 
in  this  discussion  would  be  the  procedure  of  auditing  and  recommenda- 
tions. Some  examples  of  these  are:  Cafeteria  Audits,  Central  Treasury 
Audits  or  Extracurricular  Activity  Fund  Audits,  and  General  School 
Account  Audits. 

Bulletin  Board 

In  keeping  the  bulletin  board  up  to  date,  without  becoming  too  much 
of  a burden  for  the  teacher,  it  is  suggested  that  a student  committee  be 
appointed.  So  all  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  on  this 
committee,  it  is  advisable  to  frequently  change  the  membership. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  times  that  the  teacher  should  do  some  work  with 
the  bulletin  board  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  when  the  first 
display  is  arranged.  Also  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  school  term 
the  instructor  will  wish  to  place  on  the  bulletin  board  samples  of  student’s 
work. 

As  a means  of  accumulating  bulletin  board  material  as  well  as  a means 
of  supplementing  the  work  in  the  textbook,  have  students  bring  to  class 
various  types  of  business  papers  including  corporation  financial  state- 
ments, invoices,  checks,  etc. 

Chalkboard 

It  is  imperative  that  the  board  work  of  the  teacher  be  neat  and  legible. 
The  teacher’s  penmanship  on  the  chalkboard  should  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  students.  In  placing  entries  on  the  board  the  teacher  should  not 
abbreviate  words  that  the  students  are  not  permitted  to  abbreviate.  In 
placing  entries  on  the  board,  actual  numbers  or  figures  rather  than 
XXX’s  should  be  used. 
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If  space  permits,  it  is  advisable  to  have  some  boards  permanently  lined  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture 


Handwriting  perception  strips  could  be  placed  above  the  chalkboard 
for  good  handwriting  examples.  These  perception  strips  are  pieces  of 
cardboard  showing  examples  of  the  alphabet  from  a to  z in  both  capital 
and  small  letters,  and  numbers  from  0 to  9. 

While  using  the  board  only  one  thing  at  a time  should  be  emphasized 
and  it  is  advisable  to  keep  chalkboard  demonstration  as  simple  as  possible. 
In  explaining  material  which  has  been  placed  on  the  board  the  teacher 
should  use  a pointer  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  vision  of  the  students  when 
calling  their  attention  to  certain  entries  which  have  been  made. 

Colored  chalk  is  being  used  more  and  more  in  the  teaching  of  book- 
keeping. For  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  course  assets  may  be  written 
in  one  color,  liabilities  in  a second  color,  etc.  Teachers  have  also  found 
colored  chalk  useful  in  making  entries  which  represent  new  material 
with  one  color  and  review  entries  with  a different  color. 

From  time  to  time  it  is  necessary  to  have  lines  running  across  the 
chalkboard  to  set  up  different  forms  that  might  be  needed.  This  can 
be  done  in  one  of  two  ways. 

First,  by  means  of  a perforated  stencil  which,  when  placed  over  the 
chalkboard,  can  be  ruled  with  a used  chalkboard  eraser  to  represent  the 
desired  outlines.  This  type  of  stencil  has  recently  been  developed  by 
Corbett  Blackboard  Stencils,  548  Third  Avenue,  North  Pelham,  New 
York.  There  are  two  different  stencils  available.  The  first  is  a simple 
bookkeeping  worksheet — eight-column  form  with  the  additional  stub  or 
explanation.  The  second  is  a more  flexible  and  universal  form  that  can 
be  used  in  the  following  ways:  1.  Customer’s  Ledger  Account;  2.  Credi- 

tor’s Ledger  Account;  3.  Standard  Ledger  Account;  4.  Cash  Receipts; 
5.  Cash  Payments;  6.  Profit  and  Loss  Statement;  7.  Balance  Sheet;  8.  Colum- 
nar Journal;  9.  Combined  Cash  Journal;  10.  Trial  Balance;  and  11.  General 
Journal. 

Second,  by  means  of  permanent  rulings,  the  chalkboard  in  a bookkeep- 
ing room  might  contain  a journal  form,  a ledger  form,  and  horizontal 
lines  for  various  other  forms.  Permanent  rulings  may  be  made  by  either 
etching  or  painting  lines.  In  placing  an  etching  on  the  board  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a sharp  instrument  such  as  an  ice  pick. 

Charts 

There  are  two  types  of  charts  which  may  be  used  for  bookkeeping 
instruction.  The  first  type  is  used  primarily  by  students  and  the  second 
primarily  by  teachers  for  class  explanation. 

A chart,  8 Vl  by  14  inches  in  size,  which  can  be  used  by  first-year  book- 
keeping students  at  their  desk,  is  based  on  the  "Great  T.”  Pennsylvania 
business  teachers  can  secure  single  copies  of  this  chart  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  the  Consumer  Discount  Company  of  Lewistown,  Box  32, 
Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  and  enclosing  a stamped  envelope.  This  chart 
is  divided  into  two  sections — on  the  left  side  are  assets,  purchases,  and 
expenses;  on  the  right  side  are  liabilities,  proprietorship,  sales,  and  in- 
come. The  sections  are  subdivided  so  that  each  transaction  can  be 
analyzed. 
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In  recent  years  a set  of  large  bookkeeping  charts  has  become  available 
for  classroom  use.  To  date,  these  charts  are  available  from  only  one  con- 
cern— The  George  F.  Cram  Company,  Inc.,  730  East  Washington  Street, 
Indianapolis  and  include:  1.  Recording  and  Posting  the  Opening  Entry; 
2.  Journalizing,  Posting  and  Preparing  a Trial  Balance;  3.  Work  Sheet  and 
Financial  Statements;  4.  Closing  the  Ledger  ( for  a service  business) ; 5.  Ad- 
justing the  Ledger;  6.  The  Bookkeeping  Cycle;  7.  Types  of  Journals.  This 
type  of  visual  aid  can  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  introducing  and  review- 
ing different  phases  of  bookkeeping. 

Flannel  Board 

The  flannel  board*  which  has  been  used  for  a long  while  in  elemen- 
tary classrooms  has  many  potentialities  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping. 
Illustrations  can  be  readily  moved  from  one  place  to  another  on  the 
flannel  surface  without  the  use  of  thumb  tacks  or  the  messiness  of  altered 
chalk  figures.  If  properly  used,  the  flannel  board  is  an  invaluable  aid 
in  the  building  of  accounting  concepts  and  bookkeeping  procedures. 

The  principle  of  the  flannel  board  is  somewhat  simple  as  any  light- 
weight cut-out  or  object  with  a slightly  rough,  flat  surface  will  adhere  to 
the  nap  of  a piece  of  flannel  stretched  on  a rigid  backing  of  heavy  card- 
board, wallboard,  or  plywood.  A downward  pressure  of  the  hand  causes 
the  cut-out  or  object  to  stay  in  place  even  though  the  board  is  vertical. 

Projectors 

The  opaque  projector  can  often  be  used  as  a very  practical  instrument 
in  a bookkeeping  course.  Numerous  illustrations  of  forms  taken  from 
other  textbooks,  corporation  annual  reports,  or  similar  sources  can  be 
"blown  up’’  on  a screen.  An  opaque  projector  is  an  excellent  means  of 
illustrating  the  homework  of  different  students  to  point  out  the  im- 
portance of  legible  handwriting  and  the  correct  formation  of  figures. 

During  the  past  several  years  overhead  projectors  have  been  used  by 
public  schools  to  a limited  extent  in  bookkeeping  instruction.  This  piece 
of  equipment  is  commonly  used  by  both  the  armed  forces  and  industry 
in  their  training  programs.  The  advantage  of  this  type  of  projector  is 
that  the  instructor  can  write  on  a cellophane  film  the  materials  he  would 
like  to  illustrate.  As  the  teacher  writes,  his  material  appears  on  the  screen. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  available  for  use  with  an  overhead  projector 
a Bookkeeping  Visual  Aid  Kit  which  can  be  purchased  from  Charles 
Beseler  Company,  60  Badger  Avenue,  Newark  8,  New  Jersey. 

Another  projector  which  might  be  utilized  in  bookkeeping  is  the  slide 
projector  for  use  with  both  filmstrips  and  slides.  There  is  available  for 
classroom  instructional  purposes  many  bookkeeping  filmstrips,  and  an 
advantage  of  using  this  type  of  visual  aid  is  that  a teacher  can  easily 
turn  back  to  a picture  which  has  previously  been  shown.  See  pages  45-46 
! of  this  bulletin  for  a list**  of  available  35  mm.  filmstrips. 


* James  Gemmell,  Suggested  Procedures  in  Bookkeeping  with  Particular  Emphasis  on  Use  of  the 
Elannel  Board.  University  Park,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1955. 

**  Visual  Aids  for  Business  and  Economic  Education,  Monograph  92,  Cincinnati,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company,  May,  1956,  Pp.  4-5. 
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Charts,  made  by  either  the  teacher  or  pupils,  can  be  used  for  discussion 


Practically  all  schools  have  at  least  one  motion  picture  projector  which 
can  be  used  by  teachers.  Some  films,  mostly  in  the  area  of  vocational 
guidance,  are  available  in  the  broad  area  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 
If  a film  is  used  by  a bookkeeping  teacher,  it  is  suggested  that  he  review 
the  picture  so  he  can  point  out  to  students  what  they  should  look  for  in 
the  film.  After  the  picture  is  shown,  the  teacher  should  follow  it  up 
either  by  asking  a series  of  questions  or  conducting  a discussion.  See 
page  46  of  this  bulletin  for  a list  of  available  16  mm.  sound  motion 
picture  films  taken  from  page  4 of  the  same  source  as  the  filmstrips. 

In  using  a motion  picture,  opaque  or  slide  projector  it  is  necessary  that 
the  room  be  kept  dark,  and  students  should  not  be  expected  to  do  any 
writing.  However,  in  using  the  overhead  projector  the  room  can  be  kept 
relatively  light  and  students  can  write  without  difficulty.  To  use  a chalk- 
board as  a screen  is  not  a good  practice,  and  whenever  plans  are  made  to 
utilize  a projector,  a beaded  screen  should  also  be  used. 

Many  schools  have  an  audion  (audio-visual  room)  where  students  can 
be  taken  to  view  films.  If  a school  does  not  have  facilities  of  this  nature, 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Business  Department  should  be  equipped  with 
blackout  facilities. 


Teacher's  Manual  and  Key 

All  bookkeeping  teachers  should  possess  a teacher’s  manual  and  key 
( usually  the  manual  and  key  are  in  one  publication  to  accompany  the 
textbook  which  is  being  used).  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
manual  be  used  in  the  presence  of  the  students,  nor  should  the  teacher 
allow  students  to  use  the  manual  in  checking  their  work.  However,  the 
teacher  should  have  available  for  student  use  the  problem  or  the  practice 
set  which  he  worked.  If  this  is  not  available,  students  may  become  dis- 
couraged in  trying  to  find  an  error  and  lose  their  enthusiasm  and  interest. 
The  teacher  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  students  need  training  both 
in  finding  their  own  errors  and  in  correcting  them. 

A teacher  should  not  use  this  publication  in  front  of  the  students  to 
check  the  problems  which  have  been  submitted  to  him.  It  is  advisable 
for  the  teacher  to  use  the  manual  in  checking  his  own  problems  and 
practice  sets  before  assigning  them  to  the  class.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  manual  be  used  in  the  presence  of  the  students. 

In  a series  of  articles  pertaining  to  classroom  management,  Satlow* 
indicated: 

. . . the  teacher  should  examine  the  teacher’s  manual  that 
the  publisher  issues  with  each  text.  This  manual  is  more  than 
an  answer  book — it  is  a veritable  storehouse  of  teaching  tips  for 
the  experienced  teacher  as  well  as  the  beginner.  Although  much 
thought  and  effort  go  into  manuals,  they  do  not  receive  wide 
enough  use. 


* I.  David  Satlow,  "Bookkeeping  Classroom  Management,"  Business  Education  World , 37:13-16, 
September,  1956. 
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Textbooks 

In  bookkeeping  a textbook  is  probably  used  more  than  in  any  other 
high  school  business  course;  therefore,  it  should  be  carefully  chosen 
either  by  the  bookkeeping  teacher  or  by  a committee  of  business  teachers. 

The  fact  that  records  which  are  used  by  businesses  in  the  community 
differ  from  those  found  in  the  textbook  is  not  the  fault  of  the  text.  The 
textbook  is  designed  to  develop  bookkeeping  principles  which  are 
applicable  to  all  businesses. 

No  matter  how  carefully  a textbook  may  be  written  it  still  represents 
an  artificial  situation.  To  enhance  the  work  of  the  textbook  either  the 
teacher  or  the  students  should  bring  supplementary  materials  to  class, 
preferably  from  business  offices  and  stores  in  the  community. 

A list  of  textbooks  most  commonly  used  may  be  found  on  page  44  of 
this  publication. 

Workbooks 

Workbooks  accompany  practically  all  textbooks  used  in  high  school 
bookkeeping.  It  is  desirable  for  schools  to  provide  a workbook  for  each 
student  who  enrolls  in  a bookkeeping  course.  Some  of  the  advantages 
of  using  workbooks  are  as  follows:  Students  develop  better  work  habits; 

workbooks  save  time;  they  are  usually  more  economical  than  buying 
journal  paper,  ledger  paper,  etc.;  and  they  simplify  the  filing  of  problems 
when  completed. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


@o*ttewt  and  rfc&ieventeit 

Content  Matter  for  First-Year  Bookkeeping 

When  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction’s  Bulletin  271,  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  MANUAL  was  published  in  1949  it  suggested  the  content 
material  for  different  business  education  courses.  In  Bulletin  271  courses 
were  presented  on  a semester  basis.  Because  most  high  schools  teach 
bookkeeping  on  a term  or  yearly  basis  this  publication  presents  suggested 
content  matter  for  a full-year  course. 

The  content  matter  suggested  for  a course  in  first-year  bookkeeping  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Fundamentals 

a.  Balance  sheet 

( 1 ) Assets 

(2)  Liabilities 

( 3 ) Proprietorship 

b.  Equation 

c.  Accounts  ("T”  accounts) 

d.  Profit  and  loss  statement 

( 1 ) Expenses 

(2)  Income 

2.  Bookkeeping  cycle 

a.  Journalizing 
( 1 ) Cash  payments  journal 
( 2 ) Cash  receipts  journal 

(3)  Purchases  journal 

(4)  Sales  journal 
( 5 ) General  journal 

b.  Posting 

c.  Trial  balance 

( 1 ) Analysis  to  find  errors 
( 2 ) Correction  of  errors 

d.  Work  sheet 

e.  Adjusting  entries 
( 1 ) Inventories 

Standards  of  Achievement  in  First-Year  Bookkeeping 

1.  To  prepare  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements  from  the 
work  sheet  without  the  use  of  a textbook 

2.  To  rule  ledgers  and  journals 

3.  To  make  extensions  or  invoices,  sales  slips,  and  other  business  papers 

4.  To  make  adjusting  entries  for  deferred  charges,  depreciations,  ac- 
cruals, and  inventories 

5.  To  make  closing  entries 

6.  To  handle  controlling  accounts  and  prove  subsidiary  ledgers 

7.  To  use  all  types  of  journals  and  various  other  books  of  original  entry 

8.  To  make  entries  accurately  and  neatly 
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( 2 ) Deferred  charges 

( 3 ) Depreciation 

( 4 ) Accruals 

( 5 ) Bad  debts 
f.  Financial  reports 

( 1 ) Balance  sheet 

( 2 ) Profit  and  loss  statement 

g.  Closing  entries 

( 1 ) Expenses 

(2)  Income 

h.  Balancing  and  ruling  accounts 

i.  Post-closing  trial  balance 

3.  Practice  set  which  includes  expanded 
bookkeeping  cycle 

4.  Payroll 

a.  Payroll  register 

b.  Income  tax 

c.  Old-age  benefit  tax 

5.  Others 

a.  Cash  register 

b.  Combination  journal 

c.  Controlling  accounts 

d.  Petty  cash  fund 
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An  assigned  bookkeeping  problem  is  being  completed  in  the  workbooks.  Each  student  is  usino  n mUr  «•»<! 


9.  To  be  familiar  with  our  general  system  of  taxation  including  income 
taxes,  local  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  social  security  taxes 

10.  To  understand  our  system  of  banking,  including  bank  statements 

11.  To  understand  the  importance  of  proper  financial  management  of  a 
home 

12.  To  understand  the  complete  bookkeeping  cycle 


Content  Matter  for  Second-Year  Bookkeeping 

The  content  matter  suggested  for  a course  in  second-year  bookkeeping 
is  as  follows: 


1.  Preparation  of  the  work  sheet 

a.  Review  of  the  work  sheet 

b.  Preparation  of  adjusting  entries 

( 1 ) Inventories 

( 2 ) Deferred  items 

(3)  Depreciations 

(4)  Accruals 

c.  Reversing  entries 

2.  Current  tax  laws 

3.  Partnership  accounting 

a.  Formation  of  a partnership 

b.  Characteristics 

c.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a partnership 

d.  Operadon  of  a partnership 

( 1 ) Opening  entry 

( 2 ) Distribution  of  profits 

( 3 ) Accounting  for  good  will 

e.  Dissolution  of  a partnership 

( 1 ) Methods  of  dissolution 

(2)  Distribution  of  assets 

4.  Business  papers 

a.  Checkbooks 

b.  Deposit  slips 

c.  Invoices 

d.  Notes 

e.  Receipts 

f.  Trade  acceptances 


5.  Corporation  accounting 

a.  Definition  of  a corporation 

b.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a corporation 

c.  Proprietorship 

( 1 ) Ownership 

(2)  Classification:  common  and 
preferred  stock 

(3)  Value  of  stock 

(4)  Formation  of  a corporadon 

( 5 ) Opening  entry  for  a corpo- 
ration 

( 6 ) Corporate  terms 

(a)  Surplus  and  deficit 

(b)  Dividends 

(c)  Treasury  stock 

( d ) Capital  stock  accounts 

(e)  Premium  and  discount 
on  capital  stock 

6.  Books  used  by  a corporation 

a.  Minute  book 

b.  Subscription  book 

c.  Stock  certificate  book 

d.  Stockholders’  ledger 

7.  Practice  sets 

a.  Partnership 

b.  Corporation 

8.  Voucher  system 

9.  Comparative  reports  and  analysis  of 
financial  statements 


Standards  of  Achievement  in  Second-Year  Bookkeeping 

1.  To  understand  the  conversion  of  a single  proprietorship  to  a partner- 
ship 

2.  To  understand  the  distribution  of  profits  in  a partnership 

3.  To  understand  the  conversion  of  a single  proprietorship  or  a partner- 
ship to  a corporation 

4.  To  understand  the  distribution  of  profits  and  surplus  funds  in  a cor- 
poration 

5.  To  understand  our  general  system  of  taxation  including  income  taxes, 
local  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  social  security  taxes 

6.  To  interpret  an  auditor’s  report  of  a small  concern. 
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Supervision  of  Bookkeeping 

The  primary  job  of  those  who  have  not  been  professionally  trained  in 
the  area  of  business  education  and  who  supervise  bookkeeping  instruction 
is  to  bring  together  the  students  and  the  teacher  into  a classroom  with 
adequate  physical  facilities  and  equipment. 

Under  the  section  on  guidance  some  of  the  attributes  that  a bookkeep- 
ing student  should  possess  were  emphasized.  Other  factors  which  might 
be  considered  are:  (1)  stability  to  do  the  type  of  work  required  in 

bookkeeping,  and  (2)  adequate  home  environment  to  do  necessary 
assignments. 

So  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned  the  supervisor  should  be  cognizant 
of  the  following:  First,  a teacher  can  not  do  an  adequate  job  if  there 

are  more  than  thirty  students  in  any  one  class.  Second,  good  bookkeeping 
instruction  involves  working  closely  with  accountants  and  businessmen 
in  the  employment  area.  If  a teacher  has  not  become  personally  acquainted 
with  these  people  an  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  him  to  meet 
them.  Third,  bookkeeping  instruction  includes  the  development  of  both 
knowledge  and  skills.  The  principal  should  bear  this  in  mind  if  he  has 
an  occasion  to  discuss  with  the  teacher  the  methods  of  instruction  which 
are  being  used. 

In  regard  to  physical  facilities  and  necessary  equipment,  much  of  this 
information  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II  under  the  section,  Materials 
and  Equipment.  Of  utmost  importance  is  the  fact  that  adequate  chalk- 
board space  should  be  available. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


Articles 

In  reviewing  the  empirical  literature  in  the  area  of  business  education, 

one  will  find  numerous  articles  on  the  subject  of  bookkeeping.  A partial 

list  of  these  manuscripts  is  as  follows: 

ARTICLES  CITED  IN  THIS  BULLETIN 

Aichele,  John  M.,  "Do  You  Use  the  Calendar  to  Teach  Accruals  in  Your  Book- 
keeping Class?”  UBEA  Forum,  9:13-14,  December,  1954. 

Antelman,  Julius,  "Dramatization  as  a Technique  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping,”  UBEA 
Forum,  8:25-26,  November,  1953 

Hanna,  J.  Marshall,  "Bookkeeping,”  Business  Teacher,  31:28,  April,  1954. 

Kahn,  Gilbert,  "Dramatizing  Deferrals  Decreases  Difficulty.”  UBEA  Forum, 
10:14-15,  December,  1955. 

Kahn,  Gilbert,  and  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  "How  to  Assign  Bookkeeping  Homework,” 
Business  Teacher,  31:15  & 18,  February,  1954. 

Poe,  Roy  W.,  "Bookkeeping,”  Business  Teacher,  30:96-98,  December,  1952 — Janu- 
ary, 1953. 

Satlow,  I.  David,  "Bookkeeping  Classroom  Management,”  Business  Education  World, 
37:13-16,  September,  1956. 

Stoneburner,  Doris,  "Analyze  Before  You  Journalize,”  The  Balance  Sheet,  34:400, 
May,  1953. 

Swanson,  Robert  M.,  "How  to  Use  Practice  Sets  As  a Learning  Device,”  The 
Balance  Sheet,  36:159-60  & 163,  December,  1954. 


OTHER  ARTICLES 

Andrews,  Margaret  E.,  "Minneapolis  Bookkeeping  Survey,”  The  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  32:213-14,  February,  1957. 

Boynton,  Lewis  D.,  "Answering  Critics  of  High  School  Bookkeeping,”  UBEA  Forum, 
10:37-38,  March,  1956. 

Boynton,  Lewis  D.,  "Teaching  Interpretive  Bookkeeping,”  The  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  29:289-90,  April,  1954. 

Carlson,  Paul  A.,  "Nuts-and-Bolts  Philosophy,”  The  Balance  Sheet,  33:346-47,  April, 
1952. 

Forkner,  Hamden  L.,  "A  Letter  to  the  Principal,”  The  Balance  Sheet,  34:250-51, 
February,  1953. 

Forkner,  Hamden  L.,  "Primary  Records  and  the  Bookkeeper,”  UBEA  Forum,  10:9-10, 
December,  1955. 

Freeman,  M.  Herbert,  "Problem  of  the  Elementary  Bookkeeping  Teacher,”  The 
Journal  of  Business  Education,  28:331-32,  May,  1953. 

Huffman,  Harry,  "Is  Bookkeeping  for  Vocational  Use  Only  Ever  Justified?”  The 
Balance  Sheet,  33:196-99  & 201,  January,  1952. 

Keyes,  Karl  C.,  "Simplifying  the  Introduction  of  the  Debit  and  Credit  Formula  in 
Basic  Accounting,”  The  Balance  Sheet,  37:204-05  & 212,  January,  1956. 

Milkes,  Julian  A.,  "Guidance  in  Bookkeeping,”  UBEA  Forum,  10:24,  February,  1956. 

Musselman,  Vernon  A.,  "Teaching  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement,”  The  Balance 
Sheet,  33:293-94  & 302,  March,  1952. 
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Oliverio,  Mary  Ellen,  "Use  the  Corner  Store  in  Your  Bookkeeping  Class,”  UBEA 
Forum,  10:25,  31  & 32,  January,  1956. 

Pallaroni,  Mildred  V.,  "Making  Bookkeeping  Realistic,”  The  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  31:15-16,  October,  1955. 

Price,  A.  I.,  "Evaluation  as  a Practicing  Concept  for  the  Improvement  of  Book- 
keeping Instruction,”  The  Balance  Sheet,  37-154-55,  December,  1955. 

Rosettie,  Louis  R.,  "Improving  Instruction  in  Bookkeeping  through  State  Super- 
vision,” Business  Education  World,  35:11-13,  & 36,  June,  1955. 

Satlow,  I.  David,  "Bookkeeping  Classroom  Management,”  Business  Education  World, 
(a  series  of  five  articles  from  September,  1956  to  January,  1957). 

Shows,  Adelle,  "Bookkeeping — More  Than  Recording,”  The  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  30:253-55,  March,  1955. 

Stroop,  Christine,  "Teaching  Bookkeeping,”  The  Journal  of  Business  Education, 
30:125-26,  December,  1954. 

Thompson,  Robert  J.,  "Visualizing  the  Balance  Sheet,”  UBEA  Forum,  5:22-23, 
January,  1951. 

Triplett,  Richard  J.,  "Why  Are  Books  Kept  As  They  Are?”  The  Balance  Sheet, 
37:391-92,  May,  1956. 

Books 

It  is  not  possible,  in  a bulletin  of  this  size,  to  list  all  of  the  books  avail- 
able in  the  area  of  bookkeeping.  Therefore,  the  following  list  should 

not  be  considered  as  exhaustive. 

BOOKS  CITED  IN  THIS  BULLETIN 

Hilgard,  Ernest  R.,  and  David  H.  Russell,  Motivation  in  School  Learning.  Forty- 
Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1950,  p.  37. 

BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Carlson,  Paul  A.,  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  and  Lewis  D.  Boynton,  Twentieth  Century 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  First-Year  Course.  Cincinnati,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company,  1957.  544  pp. 

Carlson,  Paul  A.,  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  and  Alva  LeRoy  Prickett,  Twentieth  Century 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Advanced  Course.  Cincinnati,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company,  1952.  472  pp. 

Freeman,  M.  Herbert,  J.  Marshall  Hanna,  and  Gilbert  Kahn,  Bookkeeping  Simpli- 
fied. New  York,  Gregg  Publishing  Division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.  1953.  481  pp.  (First-year  bookkeeping.) 

Perry,  Enos  C.,  John  C.  Frakes,  and  Joseph  J.  Zabornik,  Clerical  Bookkeeping. 
New  York,  Pitman  Publishing  Corporation,  1957.  220  pp.  (First-year  book- 
keeping.) 

Zelliot,  Ernest  A.,  and  Walter  E.  Leidner,  Bookkeeping,  Introductory.  New  York, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1954.  584  pp. 

Zelliot,  Ernest  A.,  and  Walter  E.  Leidner,  Bookkeeping,  Advanced.  New  York, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1948.  565  pp. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Boynton,  Lewis  D.,  Methods  of  Tearhing  Bookkeeping.  Cincinnati,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company,  1955.  439  pp. 
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Miscellaneous  Publications 

In  addition  to  articles  and  books  which  might  be  used  for  reference 

purposes  there  are  also  publications  of  a miscellaneous  nature.  Some  of 

these  are  as  follows: 

PUBLICATIONS  CITED  IN  THIS  BULLETIN 

Gemmell,  James,  Suggested  Procedures  in  Bookkeeping  with  Particular  Emphasis 
on  Use  of  the  Flannel  Board.  University  Park,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, 1955. 

Visual  Aids  for  Business  and  Economic  Education.  Monograph  92,  Cincinnati, 
South-Western  Publishing  Company,  May,  1956,  pp.  4-5. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Dictionary  of  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Terminology.  Cincinnati,  South- 
Western  Publishing  Company,  1947,  31  pp. 

Factors  Affecting  Student  Achievement  in  Beginning  Bookkeeping  in  the  High 
School.  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  1953,  96  pp. 

Helpful  Hints  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Monograph  96,  Cincin- 
nati, South-Western  Publishing  Company,  November,  1956,  52  pp. 

Psychology  and  the  Instructional  Pattern  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping,  The.  Cincin- 
nati, South-Western  Publishing  Company,  14  pp. 

Specific  Teaching  Methods  for  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Monograph  62,  Cin- 
cinnati, South-Western  Publishing  Company,  April,  1945,  64  pp. 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

A partial  list*  of  available  35  mm.  filmstrips  and  16  mm.  films  follows: 

FILMSTRIPS 

ACCOUNTING  CYCLE  DIRECT  LEDGER  ENTRY,  THE.  For  rental  use,  contact 
Business  Education  Films,  Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue, 
New  York  36,  New  York. 

ACCOUNTING  FILMSTRIPS.  Sold  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  330  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York. 

BANK  RECONCILIATION.  For  rental  use,  contact  Business  Education  Films,  Film 
Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING  ERRORS.  For  rental  use,  contact  Business 
Education  Films,  Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New 
York  36,  New  York. 

BOOKKEEPING  CYCLE,  THE— PART  I— RECORDING  AND  POSTING  THE 
OPENING  ENTRY.  Sold  by  Society  for  Visual  Education,  1345  West  Diversey 
Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 

BOOKKEEPING  CYCLE,  THE— PART  2— RECORDING  TRANSACTIONS  IN 
THE  JOURNAL,  POSTING  TO  THE  LEDGER,  AND  PREPARING  A TRIAL 
BALANCE.  Sold  by  Society  for  Visual  Education,  1345  Diversey  Parkway, 
Chicago  14,  Illinois. 

BOOKKEEPING  CYCLE,  THE— PART  3— WORK  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
FISCAL  PERIOD.  Sold  by  Society  for  Visual  Education,  1345  West  Diversey 
Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 

CHALLENGE  ACROSS  THE  COUNTER.  Sold  by  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, Dayton  9,  Ohio. 


* Visual  Aids  for  Business  and  Economic  Education.  Monograph  92,  Cincinnati,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company,  May,  1956,  pp.  4-5 
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CONTROLLING  ACCOUNTS.  For  rental  use,  contact  Business  Education  Films, 
Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  BALANCE  ACCOUNTS.  For  rental  use,  contact  Business  Education 
Films,  Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  36, 
New  York. 

INTEREST — 60  DAY  6%  METHOD — PART  1.  Sold  by  Business  Education  Films, 
Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

INTEREST — 60  DAY  6%  METHOD — PART  2.  For  rental  use,  contact  Business 
Education  Films,  Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New 
York  36,  New  York. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ACCOUNTING.  For  rental  use,  contact  Business  Educa- 
tion Films,  Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  36, 
New  York. 

JOURNAL — FIRST  LESSON,  THE.  For  rental  use,  contact  Business  Education 
Films,  Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  36, 
New  York. 

PATHWAYS  TO  PROFITS.  Sold  by  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton  9, 
Ohio. 

PETTY  CASH  SYSTEMS.  For  rental  use,  contact  Business  Education  Films,  Film 
Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

POSTING — ONE  JOURNAL,  ONE  LEDGER.  For  rental  use,  contact  Business 
Education  Films,  Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New 
York  36,  New  York. 

PROPER  HANDLING  OF  CHECKS,  THE.  Sold  by  Young  America  Films,  18  East 
4lst  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

RETAIL  CREDIT— BEHIND  THE  SCENES.  Sold  by  Audio-Visual  Extension 
Service,  City  College  Midtown  Business  Center,  430  West  50th  Street,  New 
York  19,  New  York. 

TRADE  ACCEPTANCE,  THE.  Sold  by  Young  America  Films,  18  East  4lst  Street, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 


FILMS 

ACCOUNTING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES.  Sold  by  Teaching  Aids  Ex- 
change, Modesto,  California. 

ACCOUNTING— THE  LANGUAGE  OF  BUSINESS.  For  rental  use,  contact  Asso- 
ciation Films,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

ASSIGNMENT — GENERAL  MILLS.  For  rental  use,  contact  General  Mills,  Film 
Library,  400  Second  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

BACK  OF  EVERY  PROMISE.  For  rental  use,  contact  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BEHIND  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT.  For  rental  use,  contact  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  Film  Catalog,  208  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING.  Sold  by  Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions,  215 
East  Third  Street,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  YOU.  Sold  by  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  65  East  South 
Water  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

OPERATION  ’46.  For  rental  use,  contact  General  Mills,  Film  Library,  400  Second 
Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

OUR  BUSINESS  YEAR  1951.  For  rental  use,  contact  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Rockefeller  Center,  1230  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20,  New 
York. 

PAY  TO  THE  ORDER  OF.  For  rental  use,  contact  Public  Relations  Council, 
American  Bankers  Association,  12  East  36th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

WHAT  IS  A CORPORATION?  Sold  by  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  65  East  South 
Water  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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